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be enclosed for the purpose. 


Old Harvest Customs. 


EW of those who have arrived at middle age can have 

4 forgotten what a different picture a harvest-field offered 
in, Say, the sixties, to what it does now. A reaping 
machine was then only a curiosity, and the old-style farmer 
looked upon it with the same suspicious dislike with which he 
regarded the new-fangled scientific agriculture. His corn was 
cut by a band of reapers composed of the ordinary farm hands, 
recruited by Irishmen and people from the villages, who, what- 
ever might be their usual calling, made it a point to take the 
harvest. Even the schoolmaster did not think it beneath his 
dignity to do his month at it. And the farmer (old style) who 
came jogging down the lane on his old nag knew exactly what 
every hand was best at. One was a sloven on the ‘ rig,” 
another a master, one excelled at binding, another challenged 
all competitors at forking. There were the veterans who took a 
pride in building a rick and the adepts at thatching it. The 
won. were quite a study in themselves, especially in the 
North, to which immediate reference is made. Some were wiry 
old spinsters who boasted of fifty or sixty years during which 
they had not missed a single haivest, and could hold their own 
with the young ones yet. A summer more, and either they would 
be in the “house” or among the gleaners—it all depended on 
the rheumatics. When the day's work was done, they loved 
a pipe far more than the rustic woman of to-day does. There 
is one whose picture we fancy we can see now as she sits on a 
‘“‘cracky”’ stool before a fire of sticks gathered as she returned 
from th. wheat-field. Her boa-grace, or large sun-bonnet, still is 
on, but there is a black cutty between her toothless gums and a 
strong fragrance of Irish roll or brown twist ail round. “ Eh, 
my,” she would say, “time was when I could ha’ soopled 
them a’ up at a kirn, but—well, well, we never get younger.” 
To reconcile herself to this simple philosophy she kept something 
in an old teapot that diffused an odour of 1um when the lid was 
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off. Like the other men and women of her day, she was some. 
what too fond of this solace. Indeed, taken altogether, she was 
a less respectable character than her successor. Had she not 
been a little so-so it is probable that instead of living by herself 
in a cottage-she would have been wife to a stalwart labourer 
and mother and drudge to a family of sons and daughters. But 
if anyone said so, and they do say such things in Arcadia, she 
would vow it was a h .ndred times better to be free and single. 

Many of the other women were qualifying for a similar 
position. These were red-faced, deep-girdled lasses, of from 
seventeen to twenty, in the transient flush of a beauty that is of 
brief endurance with field-faring women. Soon the fresh tint 
becomes mahogany, the full figure seems to shrink and dwindle. 
But as the maid takes her dinner behind a stook with one of 
the sturdiest lads, or dallies behind at night to let him extract 
thistles from her hand, or allows him to bind an eel-skin round 
her wrist, it is impossible to imagine her one of the matrons 
who are at harvest with a progeny —a pair of yearling twins left 
to crawl on the stubble, or a sucking babe wrapped in a shawl 
and deposited among the sheaves of corn. Asa matter of fact, 
there is little to regret in the changes that have borne all these 
to oblivion. Their wages were small, the conditions hard, and, 
we may add, their ideas of morality too primitive. And to-day, 
perhaps, the change is more apparent than real. It was as a 
consequence of the state of affairs then prevalent that the rural 
population began to set so decidedly towards the towns. Despite 
all the labour-saving appliances of the farmer, the lack of men 
and women has been acutely felt during the harvest now coming 
to an end. The reaping machine is a most ingenious contri- 
vance, but still, as long as stooks have to be set up, sheaves tied, 
and stacks built, there will always be a great demand for human 
labour in harvest time. Somehow, however, the work has lost 
its attractiveness. One reason no doubt is, that more lucrative 
forms of employment have sprung up, and the harvest wage 
does not look so magnificent now as it once did. But a second 
cause is prcbably quite as powerful. The economic tendency 
bas been for a long time to make what Carlyle called ‘the cash 
nexus”’ the only bond between master and man. Not only ¢0, 
but the labourer asks for his fee in hard cash. Even as late as 
the sixties there was a touch of the patriarchal in the position of 
the farmer. Even when he had abolished the good old custom, 
which still prevails in some parts of Cheshire and Wales, of 
feeding his men and sitting at the head of the table all the year 
round, he partially revived it at harvest. In the district to which 
we have previously referred, the reaper had a_ breakfast of 
porridge and milk, a shearer’s “bap” and a mug of beer for his 
nooning, a four o’clock, and, at the busiest season, more beer 
and plenty of bread and cheese for supper. But the harvester of 
to-day prefers to take all these perquisites in terms of money. 

On old harvest customs the effect of these changed conditions 
is very marked. For one thing, the employer resolutely shuts 
his pocket. There were many plans for making him give a little 
for a jollification. In some of the Southern Counties he and his 
friends were greeted with cries of ‘* Largesse! Largesse !’’ when- 
ever they appearel on the stubble. In the North the women 
harvesters used to toss their employer in the air till he promised 
a donation. Upon one occasion the writer remembers a friend 
of his, a famous sportsman now, being seized as he came into 
the field, although as a matter of fact he had scarcely realised 
his responsibility as a farmer, as he farmed only one small 
holding of his estate. However, a dozen sturdy women got him 
in their arms—he is 6ft. 2in. in height—and with a one, two, 
three, and away, sent him skyward. The experiment was not 
repeated. He had not been allowed to explain that he wore 
spurs, but those on whom they descended thought no more of 
harvest homes. Then on the last day of the shearing it was 
customary to carry round the Kirn Dolly—a tiny sheaf tied with 
ribbons, suppoed by antiquarians to represent Ceres—and with 
the Harvest Queen in a hock-cart gather subscriptions for the 
great dance and supper. 

The Harvest Queen, by-the-by, was not chosen, as may be 
supposed, because she was the most beautiful, but mainly on 
account of her good shearing. As to the old-tashioned kirn 
supper, there was an old lady alive till quite recently who kept 
it up in the usual way. Imagine a great straw barn with candles 
on wocden sconces fastened to the walls and shedding a broken 
light—the place was very draughty. The said Kirn Dolly was 
nailed to the wall. There was a Gargantuan consumption of meat, 
and potatoes, and pudding, and beer, preceded by an old rhyming 
grace—a thing of jest rather than piety. But it was the dancing 
that made the fun—it seemed to be constructed to allow a 
maximum of kissing and squeezing, and was interrupted or 
interlarded by much rustic chaff and wit. Prudery assailed these 
feasts, and the harvest supper of to-day is much more decorous. 
Yet it is probable that offended virtue was inclined to exaggerate 
the Rabelaisian elements of the harvest home. Atter a month of 
hard work and good eating you cannot expect to find young men 
and women all prunes and prisms. They will be boisterous. 
But a great ceal of this was only energy finding an outlet. The 
nymphs and swains were not half so Lad as they were said to be. 
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and agricultural show officials which has been suggested by 

Mr. Vero Shaw, manager of the Crystal Palace Horse 
Show, will take place, as the number of sympathetic replies and 
promises to attend which have been‘received to the circular fully 
warrant arrangements being made. It is to be hoped that the con- 
gress will be as thoroughly representative as it seems likely to be, 
as there can be notwo opinions amongst impartial men that it will 
be a good thing both for agricultural shows and the exhibiting 
public if the officials who are connected with the management of 
such functions can be brought in closer touch with each other. 
At present, owing to the fact that the secretaries and managers 
are entirely disunited, the perpetrators of malpractices in the 
show-ring are enabled to carry on their unlawful operations at a 
minimum of risk to themselves, and even when detected can only 
be punished most inadequately. On the other hand, if a 
considerable number of shows determine to hang together, 
and refuse to accept the entries of undesirable exhibitors, the 
latter will speedily have to mend their ways or else retire from 
the scene. ‘There is another matter which we trust will com- 
mand the consideration of the meeting, and this is the desirability 
of arriving at some rule for the adoption of a generally recog- 
nised code of prize colours, as at present the state of affairs in 
the show world in this respect is simply chaotic. At one exhibi- 
tion red may be the colour of the first prize rosettes, at another 
blue, at another white, and so on, to the confusion of the public. 
In short, if the meeting of show officials can only settle the 
matter of the prize colours, they will not have foregathered in vain. 


T HERE appears to be no doubt at all that the meeting of horse 





Among the many products of Nature that this wonderful 
year of drought and great crops has brought forth in unusual 
abundance, rabbits are to be counted.. The shooting of them in 
real earnest has, of course, not yet begun, but there is no lack 
of signs of their multitudes. A good rabbit year always means 
a cheerful time for the shooter, though his cheeriness is apt to be 
assailed rather fiercely by the growls of the farmer. Last year 
it was not very easy to get the rabbits properly killed down. In 
many parts the complaint was the same, that they would get to 
hole, though they were ‘‘ stopped out” ever so carefully, and the 
result, assisted by the dryness of the present season, is an 
unusually plentiful crop of rabbits. 





Punch has a hit at the inveterate grumbling of the British 
farmer, portraying him in the act of complaining that it is ‘a 
poor mushroom year.” ‘That is a just complaint, as we have 
noted before in these columns; and not only, curiously enough, 
is ita poor year for field mushrooms, but even the mushrooms 
grown artificially, in dark, damp places, have not done as well as 
usual. But our present purpose in quoting Punch’s remark is 
that, out of our own experience, we might “ go one better,” and 
cap it; for a sturdy agriculturist, to whom we remarked on the 
heavy crops, said gloomily, ‘* Yes, there be a terrible lot of it, to 
be sure. I don’t know how we're going to get all this stuff in, 
I’m sure.” Truly, this was the faculty of grumbling raised to 
the height of genius. 





Singularly coincident are the announcements that a fairly 
large-sized sun-fish has been caught off Scarborough and that 
the auvora borealis has been seen in many parts of England, and 
even as far South as Devonshire. We have no difficulty in 
connecting the appearance of the sun-fish, which is tropical in 
its normal habitat, and only visits our shores in unusually warm 
Weather, with the remarkable heat wave under which we have 
lately suffered and sweltered. But the aurora, surnamed borealis, 
by that very name seems to imply a northerly, a cold weather, 
origin; though in truth its name is due more perhaps to its 
habit of appearing in the North. It is at all events more common 
in the Arctic regions than elsewhere, and yet in this annus mirabilis 
it chooses, like the sun-fish, to visit us when our temperature is 
tropical. Of course we vaguely say something about the heat 
Wave, the spot on the sun’s face, or invoke ‘‘ that blessed word 
electricity,” by way of thinking we. are giving an explanation. 
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But it does not help us far. 
aurora which preceded the murder of the Empress Elizabeth as 
of the portents which preceded the death of Casar—which is 
nonsense. What about the portents that have no sequel ? 
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Again men are talking of the 





The past summer has been |.ut a poor one for the bee- 
keeper. Of course the amount of honey actually gathered has 
been probably greater in this, a naturally poor year, than in a 
record year a little while back. People have become so much 
cleverer with their bees, as to crossing them with the Italian, 
and so getting the best honey-producers, and in the matter of 
hives and stealing the honey, that the poorest year now yields a 
deal more than the best year used to give. But other things 
being equal, this has been a bad year. The people that have 
done best are perhaps the heather-honey people. The heather is 
rather a late bloomer, and by the time it was ready to give up 
its honey the weather had remembered that summer was come. 
But in the flowering time of the clover the nights were cold and 
the days cold and windy. Wind is one of the worst foes to the 
bees, blowing them out of their course and making them homeless ; 
and a homeless bee is virtually a dead bee. The spring is the 
critical time for the honey crop. The bees will not pick up a 
deficiency of their stores much later than June. 





In. Mr. J. J. Colman, who has passed away in the course of 
the week, Norfolk loses an inhabitant who, at a time of dire 
need, had done great service to a sorely stricken county. No 
land, save perhaps that of Essex, has suffered more from agri- 
cultural depression than that of the Eastern Counties; but the 
sufferings of Norfolk would have been far greater if it had not been 
for the presence of the great mustard manufactory at Norwich 
with which the name of Colman is connected. The builder of a 
large industry benefits his neighbours more truly than the pure 
philanthropist. In the course of a long life Mr. Colman 
acquired a large number of country houses, which are stored with 
old furniture of the most beautiful kind. He was the kindliest 
and most simple of men. His son, Mr. Russell Colman, who 
succeeds him, isa true son of Norfolk, a keen shot, a very active 
man, and a sound yachtsman. He married some years ago Miss 
Edith Davies, third daughter of the late Lord Lieutenant of 
Anglesey, and his appearance is as familiar on the Anglesey 
stubbles and marshes as in his native county. 





One point, at any rate, in connection with the projected 
race for the America Cup is worthy of attention. Apart from 
all other difficulties, the British challengers have always been at 
a disadvantage, because it is a condition precedent that the 
challenging vessel should cross the Atlantic ‘‘on her own 
bottom,”’ whereas the American vessel has been under no such 
restriction. We now learn that the American boat, which is 
not to be constructed of aluminium, will be built on such lines 
that she will be able to come over to this side and encounter 
the principal English boats. It will be noticed, however, that 
the British vessel must submit to the test before she races, 
while the American ship may, or may not, stand the trial after 
the race. 





The decease of Mr. James W. Temple, of Leyswood, 
Groombridge, Kent, will be deeply deplored by breeders of 
the Hackney horse, and will, it is to be feared, exercise a serious 
check upon the progress of the breed in the South of England. 
Mr. Temple belonged to the class of owner who, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of the horse he desires to produce, deter- 
mines to demonstrate the correctness of his opinions after the 
old-fashioned and sportsmanlike style, namely, by breeding it 
himself. The Leyswood Stud was founded in the year 1890 
with the best animals that money and judgment could procure, 
the stallion selected as Sultan of the harem being the chestnut 
Doncaster, by Danegelt, dam a Lord*Derby mare, and with him 
some eight or ten mares of the bluest Hackney blood were asso- 
ciated. Now the stud numbers eighty, sixty of which are home 
bred, and at no time has there been so many good youngsters at 
Leyswood. In fact, the value of these Hackneys is 
apparent from the number of prizes they have won, and few 
exhibitors have gained so many successes with horses of 
their own breeding, Mr. Temple's theory being that it was 
more creditable to an exhibitor to breed his show horses 
than to purchase them. To the last he retained his confidence 
in the worth of Doncaster as a sire, for, although he was never 
backward in availing himself of the services of other: horses for 
his mares, he discovered by experience that his own horse was 
the most successful of any he knew for imparting the style and 
action which he desired to find in his stock. Amongst his best- 
known stud horses, in addition to Doncaster, were Lady 
Dereham, three times winner at the “ Royal,” and a winner at 
the Hackney Society’s Show in London, in addition to numerous 
prizes elsewhere, Lady Doncaster, Lady Madison, Lady 
Gordon, Leyswood Brilliant, Speculation [V., and many other 
prize-takers. Such a stable of Hackneys could hold their own 
in any company, and all who followed the career of the 
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Leyswood Stud, which was one of the earliest of those founded 
in the South of England, were unanimous in their expressions of 
satisfaction at its progress. 

A very sad death is that of Mr. Walter Hadow, first-class 
cricketer, and of a famous cricketing family. It is but a short 
while since Mr. E. M. Hadow died, and now Mr. Walter Hadow 
has followed him and Mr. I. D. Walker—all noted Harrovian 
cricketers. It was in 1871 that Mr. Hadow, who had repre- 
sented his school and University, scored 217 at Lord’s, a scove 
that at that time was the highest individual innings made on the 
ground since 1820, when Mr. William Ward scored 270. For 
some years Mr. Hadow acted as head of the Primrose League 
organisation in Scotland, and at that time devoted himself with 
some success to golf. Later he was appointed one of Her 
Majesty’s Prison Commissioners for Scotland. At the time of 
his sadly premature death he was but forty-nine years of age. 

Now that every possible means of increasing water supply 
is occupying the general mind, it may be not inopportune to 
point out the advantages of boring at the bottom of wells 
already sunk, as compared with further well-sinking. Down to 
a certain depth, well-sinking is actually cheaper work than 
boring. Near the surface there is no trouble about throwing 
out the earth excavated, and digging isa cheap matter. But 
when we come to any considerable depth—say 1ooft.—then 
the rate per foot for well-sinking rises very quickly. It may be 
put at about 25s. a foot at a depth of 150ft., given an ordinary 
diameter of a well, and at this rate the price soon mounts up. 
But boring is practically as cheap, or as dear, at one depth as at 
another. A further advantage of the boring is that the pumping 
machinery already fixed will continue to do its work without 
alteration; whereas, if the well were deepened the chains or 
rods, as the case might be, of the pump would have to be 
lengthened, and even the working power might have to be 
increased, in order to bring the water from the greater depth. 
The effect of the boring, presuming, of course, that it strikes some 
new water-bearing strata, is that the water comes up the tube 
and accumulates in the well, just as if it had flowed in through 
the side rock in the ordinary way. It is, of course, possible to 
go down right through your water-bearing strata, and into an 
arid stratum, and the only result then is to let out the water that 
you have; but, in a general way, the deeper you go the more 
likely you are to find water. To that, as a rough and ready 
rule, one can take little exception. 


In case any of our readers niay have missed it, we should 
like to craw their attention to a section of the agricultural report 
in the Jimes of Monday, September 12th, under the heading, 
* A Year’s Work of a Windmill.” The ‘ work” in question was 
directed to the pumping of water, and the report gives a very 
detailed account of the work done throughout the year by a 
windmill of a certain sail area; it is useless to give any figures 
without giving all, and to give all would be impossible within 
the limits of our space. The table is drawn up from the year’s 
work of a windmill in Wisconsin, and if it should be objected 
that we can draw no inference from its value there in regard to 
its probable value in England, the answer is that the table of 
figures is so complete as to give the force of the wind during 
nearly all the hours of the year, so that a comparative estimate 
can readily be made of the work that a windmill of the same 
sail area can be expected to perform in our country. At a 
moment when the crying necessity of better water supply is 
being felt in so many parts of England, these results ought not 
io be overlooked, and we are sure that we are doing a real 
service to many who lead a country life in calling attention to 
their full exposition in the Times. 


Rain at last! After the most serious drought known for 
a quarter of a century. The question is, now that we have got 
it, what shall we do with it? By the law of equivalents we 
ought to have an extra rainfall curing the winter, and water 
storage should then be the question of the day in rural districts. 
In the East, this is part of the regular business of agriculture. 
In our own dominions, especially in India, this is aided by skilled 
Government engineers. Here few persons know how to select a 
site for a pord, or how to make it, or what it would cost. The 
Agricultural Department would do well to engage the services of 
consulting engineers, both to advise on particular cases and 
to draw up leaflets for general instruction. 





One of the most interesting facts in evidence of the exhaus- 
tion of the surface-water supply, and of the depletion of the 
subterranean waters reir London by wells and pumps, is the 
case of the Chadwell spring in Hertfordshire. This was the 
bounteous source from which Sir Hugh Myddleton drew’ his 
“ New River.” Later a feeder of the Lea was connected with 
it. Recently the Chadwell spring has run dry, and the feeding 
stream, instead of running into the New River, has run back- 
wards and disappeared down what was the. spring, but is now a 
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thirsty ‘swallow hole.” As the monthly rainfall is carefully 
measured, the County Council of Herts should arrange for this 
spring to be watched, and the time noted when it flows again, 
This will show the exact shortage of the supply in the under- 
ground reservoirs, supposing the reserved flow to be permanent, 


Parish Councils have power to borrow money to store water 
or improve the village supply. This should be done quickly, 
but only under the advice of engineers, who, as we have said, 
should be engaged by the Agricultural Department. Meantime 
amateurs might well learn the principles of pond-making. Field 
water storage is a inuch more intelligent way of killing time than 
in cutting timber, or making dykes, or mending roofs, like the late 
Lord Winchilsea, and quite as good exercise ; and when it is 
done a permanent improvement has been made on the land. 


An East London domesiic, among whose duties was that 
of refilling a bowl containing a large gold-fish, was recently 
observed to leave the fish flopping on the kitchen table while 
she leisurely cleaned and filled the bowl. She explained, writes 
a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, that she always “ gave 
it an airing” when she changed the water. No doubt all the 
carp tribe can stand a good deal of “ airing,” but as thousands 
of field ponds have recently dried up altogether, most of 
the carp and tench with which they have been stocked have 
died. Fresh fish should be put in these pools, the bottoms 
cleaned out, all bushes cut away, and the waters will be cleaner 
and sweeter than for years. The fish should be tench, which are 
fair eating, or, if the owner is enterprising, American lake trout. 

American blackberries are much finer than those of our 
lanes, and the American black bear’s liking for them gives a 
pleasant excitement to the sport of picking them. ‘ Often in 
the thinly-settled North Michigan woods I have accompanied 
my wife on her berry-gathering expeditions,” writes Mr. H. 
Stewart, in Forest and Stream, “ fearing to let her go alone 
on account of the numerous bears which shared the enormous 
quantities of the finest berries which grew in the windfalls. 
Once when thus engaged at one side of a gigantic pine, which 
lay over breast high, we heard a sort of scuffling on the other 
side of it, amid the dense growth of blackberries Thinking 
some other person was on the same business as we were, no 
notice was taken, but all of us, bear as well, as we found after- 
wards, went along the fallen pine until we came near the top of 
it, when, looking up, both of us saw at the same instant the 
head of a huge bear, as it showed itself by its head being far 
above the level of ours. The bear saw us at the same instant 
and stopped eating, with an armful of bushes gathered between 
its fore legs. We did not move, but stood quite still, and very 
soon the bear went on with its meal, picking off the fruit with 
its mouth. We, of course, gently backed out of the bushes, 
and left the bear still feeding without any offensive movement. 
After that, and with some other experience that bears are by 
no means quarrelsome, if not disturbed or driven to resistance, 
or even disposed to fight when attacked, but rather inclined to 
get away, even the women and children of the locality were not 
alarmed further than to get away in the easiest manner, and 
leave the field to the big, black, shaggy fellows. In fact, this 
animal seems to be in no way quarrelsome if he is permitted to 
get his share of what is lying around, and is only dangerous 
when attacked and brought to bay.” 


mouth of the Liffey. This island, which by the way is the one 
on which Dublin golfers disport themselves, is known to have 
been formed not more than a century ago, and within that 
period the dark-coloured house mouse, which has made the 
island its home, has adapted itself by a gradual change of colour 
to a sandy hue, thus affording it better protection against the 
owls and hawks. The question is one of very great interest, 
and it seems as if this capability of adapting themselves to their 
surroundings was common to many species of beasts, birds, and 
fish. For instance, with game birds, the grouse of various 
districts show a remarkable difference in plumage, according to 
the nature of the locality they frequent. The complete change 
in the winter coat of animals and birds living at high altitudes 
is a most wonderful provision of Nature, but this gradual change 
of hue. as noted by Dr. Jameson with regard to the North Bull 
mice requires some other explanation. Is it an outcome of the 
survival of the fittest? Have the lighter-coloured mice from 
time to time been more fortunate in escaping the sharp eyes 
and claws of their feathered foes, till the gradual interbreeding 
of the survivors has brought about the change?” We have 
little doubt that our correspondent’s surmise is correct, and that 
the explanation of the phenomenon is that the sandy -coloured 
mice escape the birds of prey. 
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SOME AUSTRALIAN SHEET. 


South Wales Sheep-breeders’ Association, we are indebted 

for a welcome, quaint, and highly-interesting collection 
of photographs of Australian sheep, taken at the recent show 
held by the association by Messrs. Kerry and Co. 

The association, which has but four years of life behind 
it, has had serious misfortunes to overcome; for before the 
show of 1897 there was a prolonged period of that absolute 
Australian drought which is a calamity hardly to be realised 
by the happy inhabitants of the British Isles, and the rains 
which preceded the show of 1898 came late in time. It rained 
also upon the show days; but Australians, like the Irish of 
the West Coast, but for a very different reason, have not the 
slightest objection to rain. To the Irish peasants, weeping skies 
are part of the ordinary phenomena of Nature ; to the Australians, 
they are welcome for their rarity; and, as the Sydney Mail 
observes neatly, ‘the visitors for the most part hailed from 
districts where it does a man’s heart good to splash about on a 
wet day and get his clothes thoroughly saturated with the 
welcome rain.” For Jupiter Pluvius, who to us is often unduly 
prodigal of his favours, is but a rare visitor to them, and when he 
comes fortune and prosperity follow in his train. When he stays 
away, when like Baal he sleeps or is out walking elsewhere, ruin 
stares whole sections of the population in the face. Flocks of 
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sheep perish by thousands on the parched 
plains, sheep-farmers are reduced to the last 
extremity of despair, banks become stringent 
from mere force of necessity, all is black and 
gloomy. 

Our Australian brothers have therefore 
many an adverse influence to fight against 
by way of counterbalance to the great advan- 
tages of low rents or prices for land pur- 
chased which they enjoy as compared with 
the British sheep-farmer. But they fight 
them with the indomitable resolution which 
they, or their forefathers, owe to the birth- 
place of the race, and with an intelligence 
sharpened in no common measure by the 
varied and occasionally bitter experience which 
has come to them. They are not the men 
to sit down with folded hands to await the 
coming of misfortune. That contentment with 
mediocrity, that feeling of satisfaction if he 
can but rub along somehow, which is the 
bane of the smaller English farmers, is abhor- 
rent to them. They have realised that the 
first-rate animal costs no more to keep, 
indeed often costs less, than the common- 
place beast, and they have given very 
close attention to the subject of scientific 
breeding. 

In preaching the farmer’s gospel of good 
stock the New South Wales Sheep-breeders'’ 
Association have done noble service to the 
colony, and they deserve all the encour- 
agement that unstinted praise can give to 
thein. 

We take it that the ambition of the 
Australian sheep-breeder is concentrated upon 
two principal and more or less distinct 
objects; that is to say, on the production of 
wool and on the production of mutton for 
export. 

On the latter point not much need be 
said here, and no illustrations are needed 
in these pages. Country Lire is cosmo- 
politan in its sympathies, and has an affec- 
tionate rezard tor the Australian farmer and 
his interests, but it cannot forget the sheep- 
farmer at home who has suffered greatly 
from colonial invasions. Nor, perhaps, in the 
mitter of mutton can our brothers on the 
other side of the globe teach our sheep- 
farmers more than they know already. But 
the wool-growing capacities of certain breeds 
in the dry Australian climate are the wonder 
of the world; and our faithful pictures serve 
to give a vivid impression of the immense 
amount of wool, and that of the finest quality, 
which sheep will carry in Australia. The 
pictures tell their own story, the story of 
wool-producing pastures and climate which 
the world cannot surpass. We really do not 
know which of the representative animals 












































































to select as being the most marvellous in 
appearance. 

Look, for example, at Presipent II., the 
champion medium wool ram. Science in 
the cultivation of wool could no further 
go. Not an inch of the creature is wasted. 
His feet emerge from a species of muff, and 
there is no more bare horn than is absolutely 
essential to locomotion. All of him except 
the tip of his nose and his lips bears a heavy 
crop of wool; his eyes are, it seems, just 
permitted under protest to peep through the 
curls. He is all folds and ridges and furrows 
of abundant wool. Forrunr, who ran second 
in the same class, is a delightfully quaint- 
looking fellow, of whom the Scottish shepherd 
might justly say ‘a oo,” meaning “all wool.” 
Look at Daisy, the champion ewe of the 
show. With her head cocked jauntily on one 
side, and a look of ineffable satisfaction up so 
much of her ovine countenance as the veil 
of wool permits to be seen, she has the 
appearance of thoroughly understanding her 
eminent position, of knowing that the ribbon 
emerging from the rich creases of her neck 
is a badge of honour. Wool, all wool, all good 
wool, all the finest wool of the most delicate 
texture—that is the motto of the Australian 
sheep-farmer; and if the animals which are his 
just pride present a somewhat eccentric appearance to our 
English eyes, we can none the less realise that the colonist has 
followed wise methods, and has studied the scientific principles 
of breeding. Our English breeds also do well in Australia, and 
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of Lincolns and Romney Marshes and Leicesters some very 
fine specimens were exhibited. 


HIGHLAND KEEPERS. 


~y EFORE one actually gets to know a district, in which one is nevertheless 
B interested, one often forms certain ideas, or perhaps I should rather 
say ideals, of people and things to be therein found, which actual 
experience proves to be very much exaggerated, if not, indeed, altogether 
unfounded. 

It is with regret that I have had to class among such ideals my pre- 
conceived notions of Highland keepers. I know, of course, that it is wrong to 
generalise about a whole country from a few months’ experience of a single 
district ; but it seems to me that, in such a matter as this, the general practice 
of the country must to a greater or less extent be apparent from that 
of the extensive district in which I have spent most of the past year. 
What, then, were the preconceived ideals regarding Highland keepers and 
their work which in my case have been so rudely shattered? Well, roundly 
speaking, they were two-fold. Firstly, I imagined that, in almost every way, 
the Highland keeper was far superior to our English ‘ velveteens” ; and 
secondly, I thought that poaching, and in particular deer poaching, was almost 
non-existent in the far North. To show how my illusions were destroyed, I had 
best begin by describing the [lighland keeper as I know him. _ In the first place 
I was struck by the fact that the keeper caste we so well know in England 
practically does not exist beyond the Highland line. I do not mean to say that 
there, as here, a keeper’s son does not often become a keeper, but rather that 
many men become keepers there without any previous connection with the 
business, and without any specific training. Secondly, there are in the High- 
lands a vast army of temporary keepers employed as such during August and 
September, but who during the rest of the year drift into the more humble 
positions of shepherds, carters, navvies, and by no means unfrequently doa good 
deal of poaching. 

Leaving out of consideration for the moment men in the position of head- 
keepers and stalkers, who, or most of them do, stand in a rank by themselves, 
it must be understood that the bulk of the men who describe themselves, and 
are described, in the Highlands as keepers, are really not keepers at all, but 
simply and purely game-watchers. It is a pity both for themselves and for those 
who come into contact with them, that they so utterly fail to realise the fact. 
To take a lad from a crofter’s cottage, to put a telescope on his back, and to tell 
him to look after so many square miles of moor or forest, does not make him a 
keeper. Nor, indeed, is he licenced as such, as he does not carry a gun. Of 
woodcraft, little indeed is expected of him. If he is ona forest it is enough 
that his fences be in order, and that hay is carried out to the deer in hard 
weather. 

On a moor he confines himself almost altogether to the use of poison 
for vermin, and of the brutal pole-trap, owing to which cuckoos and other totally 
harmless birds have practically disappeared from the Highlands. The cares of 
the En:lish keeper in nesting time are almost unknown to him; and, indeed, 
what can he do for the grouse? Heather-burning is generally supervised by the 
head-keeper. For a couple of months in the year he is very much en wdence, 
but for the rest he may see the head-keeper, or factor, once a month. He 1s 
young, and accessible to temptation ; the deer are constantly about his house, 
and who will miss a yeld hind? So it comes about that his class is, with 
reason, given the name of ‘the biggest poachers of the lot.” Yet the position 
of these so-called ‘‘ keepers” is a good one. Their houses are far superior to 
those of the class they spring from—the crofters. They are well paid, too ; if 
not in money, in grass for cows, free crofts, and so on. Nevertheless, the fact 
is as I state it—the black sheep amongst keepers are far commoner in Scotland 
than in England. ; 

The position of the head-keeper or stalker is quite a different one. He 15, 
in fact, very often really the resident managet—or sub-manager, though the 
factor, as a rule, meddles little with him—of a business worked for profit. 
am speaking now of a letting moor or forest, as most of them are. He knows 


that if the place fails to answer the tenant’s expectations through any fault of 
his, his shrilt will te a short one, and, as far as one man can, he looks to it 
accordingly. 

On a private shooting, never let, it is quite different. 


The man who 
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spends long days on the forest or moor with the land-owner, or with ‘ Master 
Charles,” carries weight even with the head factor. Few care to interfere wjth 
him. Guests are liberal with their gold, or even paper. The man becomes 
rich and prosperous. He has no object in being other than honest. But he, 
too, is dependent on the watchers. His methods, too, seem to us extra- 
ordinarily deficient in generalship. As a man of substance and position, the 
head-keeper never misses attendance at the kirk. Well and good; but he looks 
askance at the under-keepers who do. What should we think of the English 
keeper who always attended a certain Divine service? Yet I have known a 
head-keeper who, there being no kirk, held a weekly service himself, at which, 
as a matter of policy, all the watchers were present. Now it may be that the 
Scottish keeper is right in leaving the deer and grouse on Sundays to the 
national feeling about that day (though Sabbatarianism is fast softening in 
Scotland), but can one believe that any poacher would fail to act on the hint 
that every Wednesday evening every keeper and watcher on the place was 
safely out of the way for a couple of hours ? 

There is one point that, while we may regret it, we cannot help noticing, 
and that is the intercourse the keeper class have with their betters is forming the 
thin edge of the wedge which will in time destroy the honest simplicity of the 
Highland cotter. If we see, as we do sometimes now, some tawdily over-dressed 
young woman on a Highland road, we may almost certainly say she is a keeper’s 
wife or daughter. One charm of the Highlands is that this class of female, so 
universal with us, is generally wanting there. It will not be so far into the 
twentieth century. 

As for Highland poaching, and specifically deer poaching, it presents no 
interesting peculiarities nowadays. The days of the Highland poacher as we 
have read of him—of the man who was first sportsman and then poacher, and a 
bit of an illicit distiller into the bargain—are long since gone. ‘To-day the 
Highland poacher is as unromantic and as unsportsmanlike as the Birmingham 
gangs which come out to sweep our pheasant preserves. He is no sportsman, 
merely a pot-hunter ; and the half-starved deer of win‘er afford him his best 
opportunities as they wander near his croft. He knows too, none better, the 
value in the market of a royal head, even if killed at Christmas, His best 
chances are, however, when he ‘‘stands in” with the keeper; and this is too 
often the case. SNAFFLE, 
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TY IE eternal question of the book<ellers and their right to exist is to the 
[ fore again. Encouraged by the triumphant success of the des'gn for 
selling a reprint of the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica” through the /7mes 
in instalments, Messrs. Macmillan are attempting to carry out an analogous but 
not identical enterjrise with ‘* Green’s Illustrated History of the English People,” 
a book which for excellence of matter, charm of manner, and comp'etencss of 
equipment, leaves nothing to be desired. The difference is that whereas the 
“ Encyclopedia ” was sold through a great newspaper and a large sum was spent 
in advertisement, the ‘‘Ilistory” is to | e suld through the bookselling trade, which 
will receive a trade allowance of 10s. per copy. These are certainly generous 
terms, which should spur the booksellers to exertion ; for they will run no risk 
and they will receive 25 per cent. of the money taken from the public. ‘* By 
their action (Macmillan’s), the booksellers throughout the country are put on 
their trial, The verdict lies with the authors and publishers.” So the Aca/emy, 
which adds, ‘* It stands to reason that in offering such terms, the -publishers rely 
on the trade to advertise the book, to publish it and sell it. The bookseller 
must work for his living.” With this latter statement we must all azree, but 
hardly with the former. The verdict lies not with the authors, or with the pub- 
lishers, but with the public. And the public is to be congratulated. Say as 
much as you like against ‘‘ ruinous competitive discounts,” but competition is 
the inevitable order of the day, and the book trade cannot be exempt from it. 
And the result of it is that the public gets its books good and cheap. Never was 
there a time when the foundations of a library could be laid at so little cost as 
now, nor could there be better corner stones than the ‘* Encyclopedia ” and the 
“History.” The first is invaluable for reference, the second was devoured 
as eagerly as a novel when it first came out, and, in the interests of the 
public no less than those of the booksellers, I heartily hope it will have a 
tremendous sale. 

A very good example of the advantages offered to the public in the form of 
hooks, handsome, not costly, valuable and entertaining, is to Le found in Major 
Griffiths’ ‘* Wellington and Waterloo,” now issued in a complete form, with an 
introduction by Lord Wolse'ey, and embellished with a great number of pictures 
grave and gay. O. the letterpress it is only necessary to say that the author is a 
distinguished officer of the Staff College, and a polished writer whose attainments 
are well known to the pubtic. Of the remarkable perfection with which the 
great wealth of illustrations is reproduced it is hardly fitting that more than 
passing mention should be made here, for they are the work of the house of 
world-wide reputation which prints these pages of Country Lire. But of the 
selection of the pictures it is legitimate to say something. In the work of 
selecting and arranging them I believe that Commander Robinson has taken 
great interest, and the result is certainly a triumphant success. After reading 
the bock with much interest, I found myself turning back again and again to 
look not only at the portraits and the battle pictures, but also at the admirable 
caricatures, At the end I find myself not only better informed than before con- 
cerning the Iron Duke and his campaigns, and better able to appreciate the 
improvement that the century has shown in the condition of tle British Army, 
but also charmed and amused beyond all prior expectation. The portraits are 
Superb, 

Those persons—their name is legion—who have used the illustrated books 
of that warrantable artist, Mr. Taunt of Oxford, in their voyages on the 
Thames, will have noted that he is not only a sun-painter, a philosopher and 
friend, but also strongly imbued with antiquarian tasies. — It will be good news 
to them to learn that Mr. Taunt has almost ready for the press a cateful, chatty, 
and well-illustrated work on ‘* Ancient and Modern Abingdon.” This sleepy 
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but beautiful old town, with its ruined abbey, its Christ’s Hospital, and its 
many ancient buildings, is fragrant with legends and traditions, and of these 
Mr. Taunt has collected a great number. Having seen an advance copy of the 
work, [ pronounce it worthy and entertaining. 

* Readers of the Westminster Gazette and Vall Ma / Gazette can hardly have 
failed to notice some bright sketches dealing with the little peculiarities of 
‘*Papa” and of other members of an imaginary family which have appeared 
from time to timy. They have been the work of Mrs. Neish, a clever inhabitant 
of Northern Britain, and will shortly be worked into book form, with additions. 
The point of view is that of ‘ Dot,” an observant and satirical girl of about 
niveteen summers, It wi.l be pleasant to renew acquaintance with Papa, and 
Celia, and Bob, and all the rest of the family. In strenuous times the dainty 
and innocent frivolity of Mrs. Neish is a distinct relief. 

Miss May Bateman, whose ‘‘Sonnets and Songs” attracted well-earned 
notice some two years ago, has finished her first long novel. It is called ‘* The 
Altar of Life,” and is in the main military in theme. But, besides scenes in 
frontier fighting in India, social life in England is treated ; and the book may be 
looked for with interest by the public at large. Miss Bateman’s numerous friends 
are convinced that a great treat is in store for them. 

On the Poct Laureate’s poems I express no opinion, save that, if Mr. Alfred 
Au tin did not happen to wear the laurel, he would be treated more kindly by the 
critics. But concerning his prose, right-minded men and women have but one 
oninion. It is always good, and, when he deals with gardens, it is exquisite. 
Therefore all of us mav look forward to the coming October. . It may be 
‘* chill,” but ** Lamia’s Winter Quarters,” to be published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
will cause at lea t one peasant evening to be spent, and will repay him who 
takes up the volune afresh. ‘* Lamia,” like ‘‘ Veronica” and ‘* The Garden 
that I Love,” will join the shelf of books that are familiar friends. 

The earth is as iron under us, the pastures are brown as the Soudanese 
desert, the sun is pitiless ; but the shadow of Christmas is projecting itself into 
the literary world already. No more charming Chris:mas present for a child 
could be found than the miraculous edition of ‘* Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” 
which Messrs. Newnes will issue in fourteen sevenpenny parts by arrangement 
with Messrs. Cousiable. This will be the most beautiful edition of the best 
fairy tales in the world yet pulli-hed, and the illustrations, by Miss Helen 
Stratton, are wonderfully consonant with the spirit of the author. By similar 
arranzements with Mr. Murray, the same publishers will begin, on October Ist, 
the publication of Paul Du Chaillu’s renowned ‘* Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
in twelve sixpenny parts, with some 250 illustrations. This multiplication of 
first-rate books, this enterprise which places such books within the reach of the 
million and in a worthy form, deserves every encouragement. 


Books to order from the library :— 

‘¢ Wellington and Waterloo.” Major Griffiths. (Newnes.) 

‘+ Roden’s Corner.” H.S. Merriman. (Smith, Elder.) 

‘¢ Bismarck : Some Secret Pages of his History.” Moritz Busch. (Macmillan. ) 

‘* The Making of a Saint.” W.S. Maugham. (Unwin.) 

‘The Monks of the Holy Tear.” Lucas Cleeve. (White.) 

‘* The Emperor of Germany at Home.” M. Leudet. Translated by Virginia 
Taylour. (Hutchinson. ) 

‘* Children of the Mist.” Eden Phillpotts. (Innes.) 

‘* Deadmans.” Mary Gaunt. (Methuen.) 


“The World and Iloaora.” Lilian Street. (Duckworth.) 
LOOKER-ON. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a fine portrait of the Countess 
of Radnor, wife of the fifth Earl of Radnor. Lady 
Radnor, who was married in 1866, is the daughter of 

the late Rev. Henry Chaplin, of Blankney. Longford Castle, 
near Salisbury, is the chief country seat of Lord and Lady 
Radner, and on pages 176 et seg. of the current volume of 
Country Lire (August 13th) will be found an illustrated account 
of that beautiful castle and its gardens, and of the loving care 
which its present owner and his wife have bestowed upon their 
home. 
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A VISIT TO THE 


FARNE ISLANDS. 
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HE boat, when we went down to the little harbour, was 
fastened to the lee side of the breakwater, and the sea 
outside was rolling in large waves from the North-East, 

occasionally showing angry little caps of foam—anything but a 
reassuring spectacle to an indifferent sailor like myself. After 
some manceuvring with long and very clumsy-looking sweeps, 
we got out of the entrance to the harbour, and when sufficiently 
clear of it set sail. ‘The cobles” of the North-East Coast are 
excellent sea boats, and in spite of the roughness of the water the 
motion was not so unpleasant as the ordinary landsman would 
have supposed. 

On the way to the islands, let me give a short description of 
them taken from the late Mr. John Hancock’s delightful book, 
“The Birds of Northumberland and Durham ” :—* The Farne 
Islands, a cluster of about fifteen small islets composed chiefly 
of basalt, lie off the Northumberland coast, the largest and 
nearest of which is about two miles from the shore, the most 
distant about five. In this limited area fifteen species of seafowl 
breed, viz., ring dotterel, oyster-catcher, lesser black-backed 
gull, herring gull, kittiwake gull, sandwich tern, common tern, 
Arctic tern, roseate tern, cormorant, shag, eider duck, guillemot, 
puffin, and razor-bill. This breeding station is more remarkable 


AN EIDER DUCK ON HER NEST. 


rather for the number of species located there than for the 
multitude of individuals.” 

The islands are almost entirely the property of Lord 
Armstrong, and the birds during the breeding season are taken 
care of by a syndicate of bird-lovers, who supply watchers to 
prevent them from being disturbed or molested. Visitors are 
allowed to land only under a written promise that they will not 
harm either eggs or young. The watchers are most intelligent 
men, and naturally get a very real affection for their charges; in 
fact, one of them complained to us that the islands became very 
lonely when the birds went away at the end of the breeding 
season. We make for the Longstone, celebrated as having been 
the home of Grace Darling and the scene of her famous act of 
bravery which made England ring with her name. By the way, 
1 think it is not generally known that she was offered a large 
sum of money to appear in a London theatre, but with a nobility of 
nature such as one would expect from such a heroine, she refused it. 
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COVERED WITH BIRDS. 


As we tack and approach the islands, the mind is struck 
with the fact that until one is close to them there is nothing to 
indicate the enormous amount of bird life on them ; but upon an 
approach within a few hundred yards of the shore the water is 
found to be dotted with puffins, guillemots, razor-bills, and gulls 
of various species, which allow the boat to approach within a 
few feet of them before taking flight, or diving, only to reappear 
a few yards off. We run into a small creek on the outer Farne, 
and notice the rocks on each side of us CovERED wITH Birps, 
while the screams of the gulls and terns fill the air. Just before 
landing we catch sight of an eider duck leading her brood down 
to the water. On landing we walk through a colony of lesser 
black-backed gulls, and here I may remark, that most of the 
species breeding on the islands form colonies of their own. 
Late in the year as it is, there are still many nests with eggs, 
while young birds tumble over each other or squat between the 
stones, where it is no easy matter to avoid treading on them, 
so plentiful are they, and so accurately do their markings 
harmonise with the ground. We make our way to one of the 
strangest sights on the islands, namely, THe Pinnacces, of 
which we give a couple of views. These are three or four basaltic 
columns rising straight out of the sea, the nearest being little 


THE PINNACLES. 
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more than 1oyds. or 15yds. from the cliffs of the island. Every 
available inch of level rock appears to be occupied by a 
guillemot ; the tops of the rocks, which are more or less flat, are 
literally black with the birds. In spite of this, there are birds 
constantly arriving, which hover for a second or two and then 
drop into the seething mass, though how they manage to find 
their own eggs or young isa puzzle. There is an absurd air of 
solemnity about the birds, and they remind one of nothing so much 
as acrowded meeting listening to a Sunday orator in Hyde Park. 

As the eye travels down the rock one sees that the ledges 
are all occupied by birds, here and there a graceful little 
kittiwake replacing the guillemot. The young birds seem to 
have a dreary time of it; they sit sadly in their precarious 
homes (indeed, it would mean a sudden end to their existence if 
they were to move), and stare at the rocks or sea with an air of 
boredom which induces real sympathy for them. 

After looking at the Pinnacles for some time, and en‘oy- 
ing the delightful sight, we wander about the island. Lesser 
black-backed gulls abound on this part of it, and their eggs or 
young occur at almost every step. The Puffins are most 
ubiquitous; they pop in and out of their holes, or stare at the 
intruder with their beady eyes, their quaint appearance 
accentuated by the grotesque beak and short upright legs. We 
make for the north end of the island, where there is a colony of 
Arctic and common terns. They are breeding in the coarse grass 
which grows on this part of the island. Here we find eggs in all 
stages of incubation, and young birds, some of which are just 
hatched, others fledged, while others, again, are on the wing. 
It is a pretty sight to see the parents coming in, each with a fish 
in its mouth, to feed their offspring. We do not stay long here, 
as some of the tern colonies to be seen later on are more exten- 
sive, So we make our way back to the boat, putting up a ring 
dotterel en route. We also see AN E1rper Duck on Her Nest, a 
photograph of which we give, showing to a certain extent how 
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THE KITTIWAKE, 


wonderfully bird and nest harmonise with the surrounding ground, 
After a hasty lunch we get into our coble again and make 
for some of the islands nearer the main land. On one of these 
we find no less than four species of terns breeding, viz., Sand- 
wich, common, Arctic, and the beautiful and rare roseate tern. 
Over our heads thousands of birds are flying screaming as they 
go, and the whole beach is covered with eggs and young. Look- 
ing 2oyds. ahead, one sees the ground alive with toddling young 
birds, but as one approaches them they squat down, and it takes 
the sharpest of eyes and all attention to avoid trampling them 
under foot. We pass through another colony of gulls, and find 
ourselves on some rocks which the cormorants have appropriated 
for their own; there are here about twenty-five or thirty nests. 
Each nest is a pile of seaweed from rft. to 18in. high, and as 
we approach the birds flap off one by one with a vulture-like 
flight. The nests contain four or five eggs as a rule, but in 
some there are recently-hatched young, quite black and singularly 
hideous. We do not stay here long, not wishing to keep the 
parents away from their young, for the gulls, takirg advantage 
of the absence of the mothers, often come to feast on the eggs. 
As we go away and are some 5oyds. off the cormorants return 
with heavy strokes of their long wings, and soon each bird is 
sitting on its nest again as if it had never been disturbed. 

We then make our way back to our boat, finding a couple 
of oyster-catchers’ nests as we go. And as the afternoon is 
wearing on, and trains proverbially wait for no man, we set sail 
for the main land, which we reach without mishap after a most 
delightful and interesting day. G.N. 


THE BLOODHOUND. 


HE bloodhound un- 
doubtedly belongs to a 
variety of the canine 

face to which an apology is 
owing by the British public, 
as the breed is associated by 
thousands of otherwise sensible 
people with a ferocious and 
irreclaimably evil disposition 
which is altogether foreign to 
it. Unquestionably the sensa- 
tional and utterly absurd 
Stories of brutal slave-owners 
and their defenceless human 
chattels which have been told 
by writers of fiction are re- 
sponsible for the bad name 
the bloodhound has acquired ; 
but on behalf of this unjustly 
maligned yet most picturesque 
hound, it may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction, 
first, that the animals usually 
devoted to the pursuit of ©. etd, Wishaw, N.L. 
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escaped slaves were Cuban 
hounds and not bloodhounds 
at all; whilst, secondly, the 
natural disposition of the 
bloodhound is as amiable as 
that of any of the larger breeds 
of dogs, in fact, it is superior 
and more reliable than many. 
Very few authenticated stories 
of man-hunting by _ blood- 
hounds, as Englishmen under- 
stand the name, have been 
received ; whilst, curiously 
enough, in one of such chases, 
when the hounds ran down a 
criminal who had escaped from 
an American prison, they not 
only refrained from mauling 
the fugitive, but actually 
fraternised with him. 

At the same time, it must 
be at once admitted that a dis- 
position exists on the part of 
some admirers of the blood- 
hound to try and impress the 
public with the idea that his 
disposition is angelic, and in 
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fact that he is a sort of gigantic lap-dog, which enjoys being 
caressed, and is admirably qualified to form a fitting companion 


for nervous people? Did 
he possess such attri- 
butes, the bloodhound 
could certainly scarcely 
claim to hold the 
high position he now 
occupies amongst the 
sporting varieties of 
the canine race, and 
doubtless many of his 
staunchest supporters 
would feel a_ little 
ashamed of being as- 
sociated with such a 
namby-pamby — breed. 
The bloodhound is a 
hound above all things, 
and he is a grand 
hunter if properly 
entered; he is, more- 
over, an intelligent 
beast, affectionate to- 
wards his master, and 
a perfectly safe — it 
may be added a charm. 
ing—companion for a 
man; but to contend 
that his dispesition is 
so far more amiabie 


than that of all big Cc. Rid, Wistaw, N.B. 


dogs which possess a, 
tendency to get beyond 


A HEAD 


the control of a timid person, is going so far as to make the 
breed appear ridiculous. J cr centuries past the bloodhound’s 
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power of scent has been admitted to be of the keenest, and so 
long ago as the reign of Queen Elizabeth. her Court physician, 
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Dr. Caius, alludes to 
the fact that the San- 
guinarii or Bloud- 
houndes possessed re- 
markable powers as 
trackers of wounded 
game, having ‘an 
assured and infallible 
guyde, namely, the 
scent and savour of 
the bloud  sprinckled 
heere and there upon 
the ground.” ‘There 
can be very littie 
doubt, however, that 
other breeds _ besides 
the bloodhound were 
utilised by — British 
sportsmen, though the 
probability that Dr. 
Caius was alluding to 
avery similar animal 
to the subject of this 
paper is evident from 
the fact that he refers 
to their having “ lippes 
of a large size and eares 
of no small length,” 
whilst a later and most 


Copyright. reliable writer, after 


stating that the blood- 
hound stood 28in. high, 


and that their colour was a reddish tan darkening on the upper 
part, with a mixture of black on the back, adds: ‘ There is no 
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doubt he was originally the 
only dog used to trace game 
by the scent in this country.” 
It is, however, unnecessary to 
indulge in further allusions to 
the antiquity of the blood- 
hound in this article, but it 
may be observed that he is 
identified with the St. Hubert 
hound of France, a_ variety 
which is valued as highly as 
any variety of hound by sports- 
men on the other side of the 
Channel. 

The above is a brief résumé 
of the early history and leading 
characteristics and variety of 
the canine species which 1s at 
the present time attracting a 
good deal of attention amongst 
the public. This revival of 
interest in the species is due to 
the fact that early next month 
some trials will be held im 
Yorkshire, in the course of 
which the “ clean boot ” will be 
hunted, and the bloodhound 
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will be provided with an exceptional opportunity for displaying 





his abilities to the uttermost of their extent. 


of the above. occasions 
has such care been taken 
to ensure success attend- 
ing the man-hunt. Mr. 
Edgar Farman, who is 
closely associated with 
Mr. E. Brough, of Wynd- 
yatey Scarborough, in 
arranging the details, is 
amongst the latest recruits 
to the order of bloodhound 
enthusiascs, but hs know- 
le’ge of dog-flesh is great, 
and his connection with 
the canine world has been 
co extended, that the trials 
could be in no better 
hands. 

At present the final 
cetails have not been 
made public, nor, indeed, 
are they likely to be com- 
plete, as, owing to the 
temporary absence from 
England of Mr. Brough, 
whose kennel will take 
such a leading part in the 
trials, Mr. Farman has 
had much responsibility 
thrownupon his shoulders; 
but there is no doubt that 
the ‘clean boot,’’ that is, 
the hunt of a man whose 
clothing has not been 
saturated with aniseed or 
some other equally power- 
ful scent, will be included 
in the programme — in- 
deed, it has been semi- 
officially announced that 
it will be so. It has been 
stated also that the human 
quarry will be permitted 
to reach sanctuary—z.e., 
find a safe place of refuge 
—before the hounds are 
laid on his trail, lest any 
untoward accident should 
occur ; in fact, as observed 


above, every possible precaution has and will be taken to ensure 
success. Meanwhile the attention of not only the sporting world 
but also of a large section of the general public is being 
directed towards Mr. Edwin Brough’s famous kennel of blood- 
hounds, the representatives of which will doubtless contribute 


so materially 
to the interest 
taken in the 
trials. Mr. 
Brough’s team is 
possibly the only 
collection of 
bloodhounds 
Which can now 
With justice claim 
the dignity of 
being reg-rded as 
a pack, though 
twenty years ago 
the late Lord 
Wolverton 
owned a fine 
pack, which he 
used to hunt at 
Iwerne Minster; 
and consequently 
the accompany- 
Ing illustiations 
are likely to be 
regarded with in- 
terest by those 
interested in the 
forthcoming 
trials, especially 
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It may, how- 
ever, be observed incidentally that the Yorkshire trials will 
be the third of the kind which have been held within the last few 
years, as both Warwick and the Alexandra Palace have been 
the scenes of similar gatherings, though probably upon neither 
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of this or any other day. 
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them represent the most famous and successful prize-winners 


Conspicuous amongst these is 
BENEDICTA, a simply faultless bitch hound, with a_head- 
piece massive enough even for a dog hound, and yet retaining all 
the chief characteristics of feminine beauty, her grandly-chiselled 
muzzle, low-set pendulous eazs, heavy bone, and immense 


substance combining to 
render her one of the 
most faultless _ blood- 
hounds that has éver 
existed. The portrait of 
Basso, another illustrious 
member of the kennel, 
is, without exception, the 
most successful likeness 
of a bloodhound that has 
ever been taken, our artist 
having exactly hit upon a 
position that conveys to 
the eye some of the most 
important points of this 
picturesque variety. 
Prominent amongst these 
are the immensely lengthy 
ears, the huge bone, the 
long muscular shoulders ; 
but above all is the dis- 
play of loose skin and 
wrinkles which hang 
downwards over the 
brows, whilst the depth 
of the flews can be readily 
imagined. The head of 
the seven months’ whelp 
portrays the occipital pro- 
tuberance or ‘ peak” to 
a remarkable extent, and 
the desired narrowness 
of skull which is so 
characteristic of the 
blooihound is also very 
evident. On the other 
hand, this young hound 
appears to be deficient 
in bone and muscle on 
the fore legs, whilst to 
judge by the photograph 
the latter are not as 
straight as they should 
be, though the head is 
that of a  marvellously 
developed hound. 

The illustration of 
the kennels speaks for 
itself, but a glance at 


it proves the fact that it is perfectly safe to keep a couple at 
least of adult bloodhounds in the same yard; whilst the group 
of two couples of whelps provides an almirable opportunity for 
comparing the narrowness of skull, length and setting on of ears, 
depth and substance of muzzle, and other properties possessed 


by probable 
champions of the 
future. The 
hounds at exer- 
cise, with Mr. 
Brough. at the 
head of the pack, 
and the kennel 
huntsman acting 
as_ whipper - in, 
will explain how 
muscle and bone 
are laid on, and 
that Mr. Brough, 
at all events, is 
not afraid to 
practice what he 
preaches, and 
can take his 
hounds in safety 
along any road. 
In the portrait 
of BoscoBkL, the 
white markings 
which are ob- 
jected to by 
many judges are 
clearly shown, 
but the shape 
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hound and his wonderful ex. 
pression come out well; whilst 
the profile of BrocabE most 
admirably portrays the peak 
and wrinkling The pose of 
BarBarossa, the premier blood- 
hound of England these last 
few years, may be accepted as 
a new departure in canine 
portraiture, the wistful, enquir- 
ing expression, the simply per. 
fect skull and _ peak, level, 
powerful back, well - placed 
stern, and huge bone all com- 
ing out well, and combining to 
form a most excellent guide 
for the instruction of the 
amateur in bloodhounds. 


r . 7 
SHOOTING IN 
@ ay ) 
KASHMIR. 

HERE seems to be a general 
agreement that Kashmir asa 
country for sport. is played 

out. When the new game laws were 
put forth some of us had a gleam of 
hope, and began to think of yet 
another visit to the Happy Valley to 
stalk markhor and ibex. But Kashmir 
is a native State, and so far the new 
game laws have only put additional 
difficulties in the way of the English 
sportsman, but have had no effect on 
certain native gentlemen, or on the 
nomad Gujars, the most successful, 
destructive, and unscrupulous poachers 
in the world. On the whole, then, 
after making enquiries from those who 
have lately returned to England, I 
should advise those who are thinking 
of going to Kashmir to pause. Yet 
there never was a country which, with 
reasonable treatment, would have made 
so happy a hunting ground. When 
I was attached to the Punjab Frontier 
Force some years ago the gallant 
‘« Pitfers ” regarded Kashmir almost as 
their own. In those days the Frontier 
officers had three months’ leave every 
year (it has since been reduced to two) 
to compensate them for the heat and 
dulness of Bunnoo, Dera Ismail, Dera 
Ghazi, or Rajanpore. Most men spent 
every hour which could be saved from 
a long and rough journey in shooting 
in Kashmir, and by dint of practice 
and comparing experiences on our 
return, most of us Lecame very fairly 
skilled shikaris. In the course of 
our stalks we also learned some moun- 
taineering, for the country inhabited 
by the best of the markhor and the 
ibex is a truly awful one to the 
inexperienced. It was a rough and 
solitary life, but the sense of freedom, 
the excitement of the sport, and the 
health and vigour returning to one’s 
frame after a year’s sojourn in the 
Indian plains, made the Kashmir holi- 
days most delightful. Nor was this 
all, for Kashmir then was cheap, and 
you could save money there, In those 
days people shot in a sportsmanlike 
manner, the public opinion of our 
brother officers secured that, and the 
man who worked hard and held his 
rifle straigh: was fairly certain of sport. 
But at length the tourist discovered 
India, and it was.a question of time 
ere he would find his way to Kashmir. 
Touring may ! e good on the whole, but 
there is no doubt that whatever the 
tourist touches he spoils and vulgarises. 
This certainly has been the case with 
Kashmir, to which he goes in his thou- 
sands. These holiday travellers have 
destroyed the sport, demi ralised the 
natives, and encouraged and fostered 
an accursed traflic in skins and heads 
which threatens soon to leave Kashmir 
as bare of big game as Salisbury 
Plain. The many so-called sportsmen 
do not care; they never mean fo 
come again ; they waned heads—fairly, 
if possible, but still heads. So they 
drove the Nalas with men and dogs; if 
they could not hit game themselves, and 
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markhor is net easy shooting, they were known to send out shikar'’s with 
their rifles to shoot for them. They murder some game, and frighten the rest, 
and the shooting becomes poorer and poorer year by year. The keener Anglo- 
Indian sportsmen have to go further afield, at greater cost of time and money, 
and at a loss to many of the informal training in mountain work wh’'ch has 
proved valuable in the Hunza-Nagar and Chitral Expeditions, since fewer men 
can go in for shooting when increased expenditure and more time is needed. 

The game laws of Kashmir, even if they are, as many men say, inefficiently 
enforced, witness by their provisions to the destruction of game in an unfair 
manner. The prohibition of the slaughter of females and immature animals 
shows what has heen going on. These laws also forbid needless killing, for 
they limit the number of each kind of game a sportsman may shoot—a wise 
provision, since it leads men to reserve their fire for the best heads, usually 
carried by old males, which can be well spared from the herd. Of the | arasingh 
I have less personal knowledge, but [ hear that only four stags were killed last 
season. These creatures are so shy, hiding in the depths of the forest, and only 
venturing out in the morning and evening, and it is so difficult to get a shot that 
they are not perhaps very often tried for. Besides these reasons, the best time is 
in October, when it is difficult to get away, for the leave season closes on the 
15th of that month, and ten days or a fortnight is often required to return to 
duty. Once I succeeded in getting a month’s leave for the express purpose of 
obtaining a head of the barasingh, the red deer of Kashmir, and one of the hand- 
somest of his race. For three weeks I worked hard, and never fired a shot, 
every plan, except driving, which I would not have tried, being tested. At 
last my shikari brought a man whom he described as a most successful 


THE 


a TOLD ’ee how ’twould 
be,” the older woman 
said, with that exas- 

perating claim of superior wis- 
dom which is so much harder 
to endure when it has justified 
itself. “It beant fit for bring 
the poor little thing down here, 
where there beant no home 
comforts.”’ 

“And what kind of home 
comforts woul the poor soul 
have had if so be as her’d stayed 
to home?” the baby’s mother 
asked—‘‘ and me gone to the 
hop-picking.”” 

Others turned to look at 
them. There was no privacy 
about this hop-picking  busi- 
ness. Quarters were too close, 
and walls of tents and vans too “ 
thin, for much of that; and, : 
asarule, the hoppers did not 
occupy themselves much about 
the affairs of each other, be- 
cause, had they done so, that 
occupation would have left 
no spare time to see after their own. It is like the old story 
of the shying horse taken to London, where he finds so 
many things to shy at, that he does not know where to begin, 
and so ends by going quite staidly. So, in the hop-picking, 
the veriest gossip tires of her trade, because wherever she looks 
there is something to gossip about, and tales get too common to 
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caller, and as I had heard a few stags belling, it seemed to offer a chance. 
In the early morning of one of those delightful Indian autumn days, 
when the first ‘‘ bite” of the coming cold weather is in the air, we went 
out, and I concealed myself, at the shikari’s suggestion, in some cover facing 
an open glade. All was quiet in the early dawn, and it was not long before 
the call of a stag at some distance fell on our ears. Then the cailer put his 
fingers in his mouth and imitated the plaintive whistling cry of the barasingh 
hind. There wasa moment of suspense, then the stag answered, the sound 
being nearer. The man called again and again, and the answer this time was 
quite close. 

Then the shikari touched me softly, and I made out the form of a fine 
stag standing out against the forest about forty yards away. It shook my nerve 
for the moment, so quietly and stealthily had the deer crept up. But it was an 
easy shot, and I fired. The stag bounded forward, then rizht up, and collapsed 
in the air, coming down, with a crash, stone dead. This was my first and last 
barasingh, and as I look at the head and remember what I have heard lately, 
I feel that I was fortunate in having had the chance. 

But there is yet some sport left. The chikor shooting is still as exciting 
as ever, for the shots are more varied and difficult than you would get at a well- 
managed covert shoot in England. The way those birds come rocketing down 
the side of the hill makes them worthy of the best shot that ever handled a gun, 
and if you have five brace at the end of the day yoy will be entitled to be 
pleased with yourself. But you must have a good dog, a retrieving spaniel 
being the best, or you will not bring half your birds home. Wildfowl shooting 
there is, too, and big bags are sometimes made. 
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THE ROAD DOWN. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
be worth telling. Also there is no social opinion that anyone 
cares about. It is a queer bit of people’s lives. Some turned to 
look, nevertheless, at this talk between the older woman and 
the younger with the baby. It was not that the subject 
interested them; it was the accent. There was something not 
quite common in that, though the hop-fizlds were a fair sample 
of Babel. There was the native Kentish, the slower 
Sussex, quick nasal Cockney spoken with a Semitic 
twang and the more guttural Teutonic sample, there 
was some North Country ‘“ burr,” and there was 
an abundance of the brogue from “ exiles of Erin.” 
Noticeably there was no Scotch—the Scotch are a 
canny folk who can do better for themselves than 
pick hops; besides that, it is whisky, not the malt 
liquors, that is a national interest to them—and 
there was not much of the West Country talk. It 
was, for one thing, at the opposite end of Southern 
England, and the West Country folk love their own 
West Country. They do not leave it on light grounds, 
It was no light reason that had brought this 
young mother up to London out of the West Country, 
and thence to the Kentish hop-fields. It was love, 
and it was a man, that had led her from an orchard, 
where the apples were more on the trees than leaves 
every autumn, to an evil-smelling lane in West- 
minster, where three yards or so of smoke-obscured 
heaven between the roofs was her poor exchange for 
the soft skies of Devon; and it was the same man, 
and his faithlessness to her love, that had sent her 
down to the hop-fields, because she had no means of 
an honest livelihood when he deserted her in the lane 
of the three yards of smoke-obscured sky, and left 
her nearly penniless, ill, and with a sickly baby. 
She told the parish doctor she was going hop- 
“ And the baby?” ‘Oh! it should go tuo.” 
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“Tt was not strong enough.” 
‘* There was nowhere else for it 
to go.” The doctor shrugged 
his shoulders, muttering that 
there was such a place as 
Heaven, where the baby might 
be as well as in the Westmin- 
ster lane or the Kent hop-fields; 
but the young mother didn't 
think so. Contrary to the advic2 
of all of them — clergyman, 
doctor, sage ladies — one, 
actually the Devonshire friend 
who was saying “I told you 
so”’ in the hop-fields —she went, 
and the baby too in her arms. 
She could not have said exactly 
why it was that she went, 
against all this advice, but 
something told her she should 
go, and she obeyed it, rather 
than the advice of the sages. 

The thing that was tugging 
her to go (but she did not know 
it) was the love of the country ; 
or perhaps that is only another 
way of saying the hate of the 
town — the three smoke-ob- 
scured yards between the roofs. 
As soon as she got on the road 
in the real country, she realised 
part of what was the matter— 
breathed a purer air, felt re- 
vived, soul and body, looked in 
the baby’s face for a brighter 
colour, and actually found it 
there. It was not a path of roses, 
that Roap Down, and the com- 
pany was various—there were 
good folk among, them, and 
there were bad; there were 
types sullen, cheery, humorous, 
and lachrymose. But they did 
not know it. All were actors 
in the comédze humaine here; 
there was no audience. 

The first sight of the hop- 
garden was a pure delight. 
Gazing down the vista of A 
PatH BETWEEN THE Hops, the 
girl would stand still, absorbed, 
in an emotion she did not com- 
prehend in the least, until the 
tears came to her eyes. She was 
of the natures that feel, without 
any understanding of their feel- 
ings. Hadshebeen morehappily 
constituted she would have re- 
miined in the West Country, 
and not come to London at the 
bidding of love and a man. 

An unfortunate  circum- 
stance of their journey was that 
she and her friends had misc u- 
culated the season. It was cold 
this year in the early summer, 
so that the hops did not come 
on quickly, though they are a 
root crop. ‘These pickers 
arrived a full fortnight before 
there was anything for them to 
pick. And this was a bad time 
—an idle time—when the hop- 
ping camp is apt to get into all 
sorts of mischief; when the 
chickens are rather apt to dis- 
appear—though there are no 
foxes—from the neizhbouring 
hen-roosts ; and when anything 
is lost, or any damage done, it 
is very certain that ‘ It’s them 
hop-pickers as done it.” There 
is never any question of the 
culprits, and other felons may 
do a‘ lively trade at these 
times, because all the felonies 
are always attributed to the 
hoppers. But for the most 
part they occupied themselves, 
not in any felonies, but in 
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SittinG ABOUT IDLy, waiting for the picking days to begin, and 
it was in course of this idle time that the older woman began to 
preach to the other the sermon whose text was ‘I told you so.” 
No matter that it was a sermon utterly beside the mark—that, 
in point of fact, the baby, and the mother too, were a deal 
better for their coming into their country life, although all the 
springs were running very low and it was a long way to go for 
water. THE Hoppers’ ENCAMPMENT had been pitched as near 
a good water supply as possible; but the supply shrank and 
shrank to nothing, and they had to go farther and farther for the 
water. It was in course of this that the mother—knowing 
nothing of water famine in her West Country home—had said 
a casual word of complaining, on which the other had taken her up 
with the ‘“‘ I told you so” of wisdom that beholds itself justified. 
But the hops grew ripe for the picking, and the people got 
To Work at Last; and then the owner was at the pains to 
bring them water in great 130-gallon carts, that a single horse 
could hardly draw in that hilly country. When it was a question 
of saving the labour that he was paying for he was willing 
enough to draw the water for them; but before that, why should 
he? They had time enough on their hands. ‘Then they all fell 








A SMALL-FLOWERED WATER-LILY,. 

\W HEN looking through the groups of hybrid Water-lilies in the garden 
/ of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild at Gunnersbury House on a bright 
September day, we were charmed with the beauty of one of the 
smaller Nymphzeas (N. pygmeza helveola). It formed a neat group, the flowers 
of a pretty sulphur ye‘low colour, and peeping up in profusion from amongst 
the leaves. Pygmza is, we believe, the smallest flowered of the entire family, 
the flowers being pure white, and in association with those of the variety 
Helveola gaining in beauty. These small-growing Nymphzas must be kept away 
from such vigorous kinds as N. Marliacea chromatella, albida, carnea, and others. 

In time these would overshadow and suffocate the pygmia forms. 

THe Furure oF HARDY WATER-LILIES. 

There is no question about the beauty and hirdiness of the hybrid 
Nympheas. They have marked an era in the history of British gardening—a 
bold statement perhaps, but true. During the past few years flower gardeners 
have realised something of the interest and beauty revealed by the water 
gardening, in which the lovely hardy Nymphzeas play a larze part. We have 
seen and heard more of them during this summer than ever before—a sure sin 
of their fast-growing popularity. Many groups in small tanks have been 
exhibited, but few flowers are so utterly lost in the show-room as_ these 
Nympheas. One must see colonies upon the lake or pond on a summer morning, 
when the sunshine has opened out the glorious flowers and made seas of colour 
of leafy groups. When the afternoon wanes, the big blooms close until another 
morning sun awakens them. What colouring, too! Pure white, yellow, 
crimson, glowing reds, blood red, rose, and soft shades as delicate as the tints of 
a Tea Rose, and all this glory from plants that fear no frost and enrich the water’s 
surface, usually desolate, and sometimes as evil smelling as a village duck-pond. 

THE SYRIAN MALLOW AND ITs VARIETIES, 

The Syrian Mallow is botanically known as Hibiscus syriacus, and in 
many town gardens and parks its purplish rose flowers are conspicuous at this 
time, This colour is scarcely pleasant; it is too purple and magenta, but 
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to on the odorous, sleepy-perfumed hops—old women, old men, 
young men and women, children of both sexes, saints and sinners. 
But the young mother’s baby had to be laid away in an a! fresco 
créche in the field’s corner, where she could go to it now and 
then and see whether it lay in sunshine or shadow, and attend 
to its little needs. 

When the three weeks were over during which employment 
was to be got in the hop-fields, they went back together—the young 
mother, the baby, and the older woman too—all with a brightened 
colour in their cheeks, some money in their pockets, and a 
memory of real green fields and real blue sky to help them to 
put up with the three yards of smokiness between the roofs all the 
rest of the year. People say hard things of the hoppers, and of 
the life a-hopping, but there are those who make it théir annual 
innocent country holiday. It is not every hopper that will rob 
a hen-roost; and, if you cannot afford to take a moor or a 
salon river in Scotland, this week or two of country life in the 
hop-fields is in some sort a substitute. And it ought to be some 
satisfaction to them to be able to feel all the while that they are 
helping to make beer. The influences that work for men’s 
happiness are various and subtle. 


several varieties possess the same freedom and hardiness as the type. One of 
these is Totus albus, the flowers white, as the name suggests, and worth group- 
ing. The Ilibiscus is best seen in groups, especially such varieties as Totus 
albus, or Celeste, in whica the flowers are cear self purple of a_ pure 
shade with crimson centre. Monstrosa, white, deep crimson in the centre, is a 
good kind too. The trees require a rich moist soil, and will reach a height ol 
about roft., otherwise the growth is seldom satisfactory. Althaea frutex is the 
old name of the family. 
THE STAR ANNUAL PHLOX. 

We lately saw a bunch of these pretty flowers, and thought in their way 
they were as distinct and charming as any annual of the garden. They are not 
effective, but the series of colours contains many brilliant hues, selr crimson, 
delicate pink, white, and others, the florets narrowing into quite a little 
spike, so to say. At first glance one might mistake the clusters of flowers for 
those of the Sweet William. The seed should be treated in the same way as 
that of the Phlox Drummondi, that is, sown early in the year in heat, and grown 
on until ready for planting out in late spring. 

THE BELLADONNA LILY. 

In many gardens now the Belladonna Lily is in full flower, and where a 
warm border is available, the soil moderately rich and thoroughly drained, it is 
a success. We know many gardens in which this handsome autumn flower is a 
feature, but it is only when boldly grouped that we care for it. There is a 
legginess about it scarcely pleasing, as the flower spikes appear without the 
leaves. A splendid mass of it may be seen in the Royal Gardens, Kew. The 
narrow border skirting the Orchid house is filled with it, and it is in such a 
position as this that the bulbs get thoroughly dried or ripened. The flowers are 
carried upon a dark-coloured stem, and are of a rich rose colour, the shade varying 
in individuals. Blanda isan early-flowering variety, otherwise much like the type. 

SCENTLEss CARNATIONS, 

It is surely high time that raisers of new Carnations tried to get flowers 
that possessed some fragrance. Sweet perfume is as precious to us in the 
Carnation as mere form or colour, but very few of the newer kinds have this 
virtue. The Clove variety christened by the wretched name of Uriah Pike is 
certainly an advance, as it possesses the fraztance of the old Clove with an 
improvement in form, that is, the petals keep within the calyx. The old Clove 
isa great burster, and such flowers quickly look bedraggled. This and the 
following we know to be sweet-scented, and their names may be of use at this 
planting time ; Cantab, crimson self, Clove scent; Mrs. Weguelin, soft pink ; 
Lady Cook, yellow, with a red edge; Mary Morris, rich rose; and the old 
Raby Castle. The writer would be very pleased to hear of other kinds valuable 
for their fragrance. 

SUMMER APPLES. 

Of late years several new early Apples of some 
value have bzen raised, and this attempt to extend the 
season for this fruit must be commended, as a fong 
Apple time is welcome. Early Apples remain a brie! 
season only in condition, quickly becoming mealy and 
unpleasant. The fruits, indeed, should be eaten, as the 
famous Jargonelle Pear must be, off the tree, otherwise 
the true flavour is lost. A variety named Mr. Glad- 
stone is perhaps the eariiest of all, and is of fairly good 
flavour—a tree that should be grown upon the Paradise 
stock. Lady Sudeley, when the fruit is eaten in con- 
dition, is delicious, but it does not keep, It is a 
variety, however, that should be planted wherever 
early Apples are desired. Beauty of Bath is another 
good kind, and we must not forget the [rish Peach, an 
old and excellent early Apple—-the finest, undoubtedly, 
of all. It is not always crisp and p!easant eating, as 
upon some soils the trees give rather mealy, flavourless 
fruits. River’s Peach is a new Apple, and should be 
good, because a seedling from Iri-h Peach, but we do 
not know sufficient of it'to write with authority. 


BorDERS OF HARDY FLOWERS NEAR WATER. 

The accompanying illustration depicts a quiet, 
restful spot—borders of hardy flowers near a lakeside 
—from which glimpses of colour are seen through the 
trees ‘and shrubs. It is not merely in the garden 
around. the house that flowers are necessary. We 
want them, too, ia such pleasant spots as our 
illustration reveals —a fragrant walk leading to 
another garden of beauty, a garden of water-loving 
flowers by the lakeside. Many of the happiest colour 
effects we have seen occurred in the less dressed parts 
“Country Life.” of the grounds. 
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*] HERE is a popular notion abroad that Lincolnshire is a 
flat, unpicturesque county, to which the tourist does 
seldom resort. It is as level, you are apt to think, as 

your hand, a shire of broad acres, much of it ancient waste, 

“stubb'd,” perhaps, like ‘“ Thurnaby wadste” by the old 

‘‘ Northern Farmer,” and no longer ‘“‘ nowt at all but bracken 

and fuzz,” but very flat and unattractive all the same. This is 

a mistake. Putting aside the real beauties of fen country, and 

the charm that belongs to great over-arching skies, there is 

abundance of picturesque scenery in Lincolnshire, and in some 
parts the land is magnificently wooded, and often well watered. 

This is the case in the neighbourhood of Belton. Passing by 

the railway through Grantham, with its tall spire and cattle- 

pens, you do not suspect that a romantic pile like Belvoir is on 
one hand, and a beautiful seat like Belton on the other. Lord 

Brownlow has another fine house at Ashridge, in Hertfordshire, 

to which some of his art treasures have been removed, but Belton 

llouse is very splendid, its park most beautiful, and its gardens 
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BELTON HOUSE, 


GRANTHAM, 
THE SEAT OF 
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superb. It is simply delightful to find the sweet village ot 
Belton on the verge of the park, a place quite typical of th: 
charms of rural life. How deeply Lord and Lady Brownlow 
are interested in home arts and village industries all the world 
knows, and Belton has profited very greatly by their love for 
rural pursuits. Although the neighbouring village of Sys on is 
said to be the original of Willingham, Beltcn might well have 
been that village in which Jeannie Deans, on her long walk to 
London, discovered ‘‘one of those beautiful scenes so often 
found in merry England, where the cottages, instead of being 
built in two straight lines on each side of a dusty high road, 
stand in detached groups, interspersed not only with oaks and 
elms, but with fruit trees.” 

The older house of Belton, and the surrounding estate, were 
bought from the trustees of the Pakenham and another family 
by Richard Brownlow, Esq., Prothonotary of the Common Pleas 
in the times of Elizabeth and Jame;. Apparently, succeeding 
owners added to the estate, and it was not until 16go that Sir 
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John Brownlow, fourth baronet, the Pro. 
thonotary’s great-grandson, procured licence 
to enclose, in Belton, Londonthorpe, and 
Telthorpe, a park, about which he built a 
wall some five miles in circumference, 
Within it stands the house we depict, which 
was erected between 1685 and 1689, Sir 
Christopher Wren being the architect. It 
is in the somewhat familiar form of the 
letter H—a central block with bold trans. 
verse wings. In the high roofs, and many 
windows, there is a strong mark of the 
Irench style of the time, which was re- 
produced so much in Holland, but Belton 
House bears also the evidences of another 
famous hand, that of Wyatt, who did much 
work at the place nearly a hundred years 
later. William III., during his Northern 
progress after the death of (Queen Mary, 
visited Sir John Brownlow at Belton, 
The Baronet had planted very largely and 
judiciously, but there seems to be little 
knowledge of the gardens he had laid out 
about his mansion, though, doubtless, they 
were in the formal taste of his time. 

A later Sir John Brownlow, created 
Viscount Tyrconnel in 1718, made many 
imp:ovements at Belton, began the fine 
library, and laid out gardens cf great 
extent and magnificence. These no longer 
remain, a natural treatment of the land 
having replaced most of the trim yew 
hedges, straight alleys, and formal grass 
plats. The fine brick triumphal arch near 
the eastern gate, known as Belmont Tower, 
which affords a magnificent view from its 
crest, was built in 1750. Four years later 
Belton passed to Sir John Cust, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in the right of his 
mother, who was the sister and heiress of 
Lord Tyrconnel, and Sir Brownlow Cust, 
who succeeded, was created Lord Brownlow 
shortly after his father’s death. It was he 
who employed James Wyatt to alter and 
improve the house. The cupola and balus- 
trade were removed, the drawirg-room 
was made much more lofty, and other 
improvements carried out. At about the 
same time alterations were made in the 
pleasure grounds, into which the landscape 
spirit was more largely infused, and smiling 
wood and hill replaced the more formal 
arrangements of the bygone time. but 
Belton owed much to the foresight of its 
earlier possessors, for it was they who had 
so richly planted, and the sylvan beauties 
of the landscape responded readily to the 
touch of the later hand. 

Thus it will be seen that the develop- 
ment of this estate can be traced through 
the modifications of successive owners. 
The excellent character of the house, the 
charming picturesqueness of the courtyard, 
the lavish beauty of the iron grilles and 
gates, the elm avenue with its delightful 
vista, the various features of the pleasure 
grounds, the venerable trees, all bespeak 
the loving care and discriminating taste o! 
generations. Thus are the charms and 
allurements of country life preserved in 
England. At Belton we are, indeed, in 
the heart of the land. The venerable tower 
of the village church rises near the house, 
and it is but a pleasant walk across the 
garden from tke dwelling of the lords of 
Belton to the place where their ashes lie. 
Here is the rounding of the nobleman’s 
and country gentleman’s life. The child 
piattling in the garden paths has passed 
out to the world—to the college quadrangle, 
to the camp, the legislature, or the bar—- 
has accomplished his task, and his tenantry 
follow him to the grave. All this you fecl 
at Belton, because in that pretty village 
church, with its fine Early English tower 
and its massive Norman arcade, there are 
monuments of many lords of Belton, 
including those of Sir John Brownlow, 
Viscount Tyrconnel, of Sir Jol.n Cust, the 
Speaker, of the first Lord Brownlow by 
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Westmacott, and of the first Earl and 
his Countess by Marochetti and Canova, 
with others. 

This brief account of Belton House, 
of the development of its surroundings, and 
of those who have been concerned in the 
creation and improvement of the estate, 
must serve as an introduction to a more 
particular account of the famous gardens 
which is to follow. 


A Most Useful Book. 


HAVE known for some time that Mr. Richard 
| Henderson was about to give to us, through 

Messrs. Blackwood, a book under the title ** The 
Young Estate Manager’s Guide,” and, in common with 
many others who have made a study of landed estates 
and their management, and hold that great estates and 
their owners have their valuable part in the social 
economy of the country, I have looked forward to 
this book eagerly. The reasons were two. — Firstl 
Mr. Henderson, member by examination of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, meml er of the High- 
land an} Agricultural Society of Scotiand, and of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, is a thoroughly accomplished 
man who knows his_ business practically and has long 
experience, as agent, I believe, to the Duke of Port- 
land. Secondly, as Professor Patrick Wright observes 
in an enthusiastic introduction, it is quite true that 
till within quite a recent period, the literature oi 
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quate, and numerous as have been the additions 

made to it within the past decade, they have not yet nearly sufficed to fill 
up the wide gap that existed.” As we shall see presently, Mr. Henderson, 
although he has added a valuable contribution to agricultural literature, has by 
no means fil'ed the gap, and no greater boon could be offered to country gentlemen 
and ladies, and to the large and varied class of land agents and stewards, than that 
he should consent to treat this volume as the first of a series covering the whole 
field of estate management. 

But first perhaps some word of explanation, in part personal, ought to be 
given for offering what, it is hoped, is thorough treatment of a purely practical 
book in a column often devoted to the graces and the elegances of literature, to 
stirring stories of travel and of great men’s lives, to the novel of passion, of 
incident, and of character. Iixplanation is easy. Qurcguid agunt homines 
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nostri est farra.o tibe (i, All that men do is our business and comes within the 
purview of COUNTRY Lire; but the management of estates is specially pertine xt 
to its objects. Moreover it happens that the writer has prolonged personal 
experience of a special kind enabling him to realise vividly how pressing is the 
need for literature of the Hendersonian type. Some years ago a Royal 
Commission was appointed to enquire into what was called the Land Question 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, and the writer followed the progress of that 
enquiry with assiduous care. The syllabus of the Commission was so framed. as 
to invite attacks upon agents, individually and as a class, on the ground of 
incompetence and lack of experience in training. The Commission in the 
course of its final report prescribed a course of training and education for agents 
which was absurd and impossible, having regard to the limited period of human 
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life and to the smul nu.nter of opportunities of securing a first-class agency 
which are open to gen'lemen who adopt the management of land as a profession. 
Moreover tie training recommended, if it were attainable, would not guarantee 
the presence in an agent of those qualities of savoir vivre and savoir faire, of that 
ready and acute judg nent of character, which are really far more indispensable to 
tie proper conduct of estate business than scientific training, important as that 
is. For example, the agent must be able to know the character of the tenants, 
to distinguish the applications for relief or lenience made by honest farmers who 
are victims of temporary misfortune from those made by mere impostors who are 
always trying to extort something ; and the experience which gives this kind of 
knowledge is gained o'ten and in some measure of perfection in other walks of 
life than that of an estate miniger. Lawyers, soldiers, men who have followed 
no occupation frequently drift intoan agency when they are midd'e-aged, and it is 
common experience that they satisfy owner and tenantry as well as youn ser men 
with elaborate agricultural training. Either circumstances or inclination compel 
or induce many owners to manage their own estates when their previous 
experience in life has not given to them that knowledge of agricultural affairs 
which they des re to possess. | Then the faddist cries aloud ‘* Ownership has its 
responsibilities, and these men ought to have prepared themselves beforehand.” 
That of course is absurd, for there are small estates no less than large. A man 
cannot devote his life to preparing himself for the ownership of five or six hundred 
acres, and he may succeed to such an estate or a much greater one throuzh 
sudden and unforeseen combinations of circumstances. In such an event he must 
do the best he can, and practical hooks, if there were more of them, would be of 
immense assistance to him. Without any hesitation it may be said that Mr. 
Henderson’s boo’ deserves to stand in the very first rank of such books. 

It contains fifteen chapters, in which not a word is wasted, and in the last 
sx of them treatment is given to land drainage, forestry, fences, roads, water 
supply, and accounts. All of these are of sufficient importan’e to warrant 
exhaustive discussion, and there is no doubt that out of his abundant knowledge 
Mr. Henderson could give us more words of wisdom upon each of them. Now 
the first eleven chapters are devoted to the farm and farm buildings, or, as Mr. 
Ilenderson, being Scotch, says, the ‘farm-steading.” It is clear, there‘ore, 
that an almost endless variety of other topics remiins undiscussed ; but let me 
not be misunderstood; far be it from me to blame Mr. Henderson for not 
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HERE are but few of Great Britain’s colonies that have, 
at one time or another, been so roundly abused as the 
Cape Colony. I am willing to admit that, upon first 

acquaintance with the colony, there seems to be substantial 

reason for it. Had South Africa in its infancy as a British 
colony been favoured with similar conditions to those which 
were attendant on the opening up of the Australian colonies, we 
should have heard but little of its drawbacks. In fertility the 

Eastern Province of the Cape Colony can hold its own with any 

country. Taking it as a whole, however, South Africa during 

the last thirty years his been making amends. Let it be under- 
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treating of these other matters, rather be it my pleasure to express the ‘ope that 
before long he will do so. That hope is expressed because the farm-steading js 
treated so clearly, so thoroughly, and with such obvious mastery of the subject 
chosen, in principle and detail, as to compel unstinted admiration and apprecia- 
tion. It is of the highest importance. Young agent and young land-owner 
alike are usually ardently desirous that the estate of which they have charge 
should be in apple-pie order ; that the new buildings which they set up should 
be of the best and most effectual design. Yet it is matter of common knowledge 
thit money in vast quantities is often expended in the ‘‘improvement” of an 
estate to no purpose. I know a whole estate of large acreage which has been 
so treated, with the result that the tenantry are no better off, and the owner is 
many thousands of pounds poorer than he need have been. Mr. Henderson’s 
book, thoroughly practical, and not written upon extravagant lines, will enable 
the inexperienced land-owner or agent to avoid a thousand mistakes. He 
begins at the beginning, and by clear exposition teaches one how all, 
building ought to be done, and how to judge the work of the various 
artificers—he calls them ‘‘ tradesmen,” in Scotch fashion. Mason, bricklayer, 
carpenter and joiner, plumber, slater, plasterer, and painter, are all passed in 
review in a manner which those fol.owers of these trades who scamp their work 
may have cause to rue. No reader of Mr. Henderson’s book will fail to detect 
an ill-built wall while it is in the building, or omit to reilise the vital importance 
of ** through bands.” On the building and equipment of cow-hous:s and stables, 
also, Mr. Henderson gives explicit directions, also upon choice of timber, the 
cutting of it, and the use of home-grown timber. In fact there is nothing that 
he leaves out in this department. But the chapter which takes my fancy most 
is that which deals with the ground plan of farm buildings. Be‘ore I read this 
book I appreciated the importance of good stabling, cow-houses, p ggeries, barns, 
and the like ; but just because it had not occurred to me, I had not realived the 
importance, from the labour-saving point of view, of the relative positions of the 
various buildings named. ‘‘When these places are conveniently situated for 
administering to the wants of the animals, much unnecessary labour is avoided.” 
That is a simple and apparently elementary principle, but those who know 
farm buildings know also that it is pregnant with meaninz, and those who read 
Mr. Henderson’s discourse upon it will be indebted to him for plain words of 
wisdom. The book is a real addition to the praciical literature of agriculture, 











stood, it is not of South Africa as a colony that I would write; 
my motive is of a simple nature, and it is merely as a “‘tripper” 
that I venture to jot down in as raconteur-like a fashion as I can 
the principal events which occurred during a recent visit. 
Landing at Port Elizabeth, or Algoa’ Bay, as it was once 
called, I found the place in holiday guise. My friends had given 
up expecting me, and were on the eve of a shooting trip. No 
news could have pleased me better, and I forthwith prepared 
to join them. There were to be about twenty in the putty, 
and so great a number necessitated the hiring of a waggon to 
transport supplies, tents, and so on. Never shall I forget my 
impressions as we were driven 
through THE Market SQuaRE 
IN Port EcizaBetH. To me, 
as a new .chum, the huge 
trains of oxen attached to and 
drawing the ungainly waggons 
proved quite arevelation. There 
were dozens of them, freighted 
with every variety of produce— 
Indian corn, or, as the South 
Africans call it, ‘ mealies,” 
Me hides, horns, karosses, fire- 
4a wood, timber, aye, everything. 
SR wd: There were the swart-faced 
Kaffir drivers, the voer-loopers, 
or leaders of the oxen, the 
burly - bodied, _ hairy - visaged 
Dutchmen, farmers for the 
most part, big and small. Our 
departure took place in the 
cool of the morning, for it is 
only at that time the peculiari- 
ties of South African marketing 
can be enjoyed as a sight. 
There were about eight guns 
in our patty, most of whom 
had the reputation of being 
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keen sportsmen. Of the others, some were amateurs with the 
encil, one or two carried cameras, and it is to one of the latter that 
[am indebted for the photographs accompanying thisarticle. One 
of the first businesses to be entered upon was the photographing of 
the whole party just prior to starting out upon the first shoot. As 
will be observed, the crowd presented rather a workman-like 
appearance; there were no mashers or Johnny-jump-ups in the 
arty, for which I thanked the Lord. Our camp was first 
pitched at Springfield, a splendidly wooded bit of country, with 
admirable farms interspersed in the more open parts. One 
of our illustratiors represents the off-loading of the buck-waggon, 
which transported the camp gear, at a most desirable spot 
‘neath the shade of giant yellow-woods and Port Jackson willows. 
The photograph is a very successful one, seeing that the whole 
of the mules in the tram are caught at a happy moment of 
perfect rest. 

The next picture gives a very good view of one of the 
lesser streams which in the rainy season rush down for a 
few hours with inconceivable volume of water, and subside as 
quichly, to dwindle later into pools and shallows, and later still 
into sub-surface water-courses. This stream is known as THE 
Burton River, and is a favourite resort of geese and a variety of 
other waterfowl, not to mention snipe, which frequent the 
marshy ground, and many other kinds of game which con- 
gregate here when their usual watering-places are dried 
up by the long rainless 
summer. 

The hunting section of the 
party, of which I am proud 
to say I was one, was not 
at the outset of our trip 
particularly successful, but 
luck befel us later on. - On 
the banks of the Burton 
River we found good sport 
among the pheasants, a bird 
so called to differentiate it 
from the partridge. This 
bird is in reality a francolin, 
and there are more than 
one species. They are similar 
in appearance to the red- 
legged or French partridge, 
and prove just as vexatious in 
the dense covert they affect as Hid 03 xk a By seer WP antes “3 
the last-mentioned bird does in 
the stubbles or turnips at home, 
by reason of their running capa- 
bilities. It is a very difficult matter to get them to take wing, 
but when they do a very easy shot is offered. On the swampy 
flats in the same neighbourhood we bagged several snipe. 

Of this bird two varieties are to be found in the colony ; 
the one scientifically known as the Gallinago zquatorialis is the 
commoner, the other, the Rhynchea capensis or painted snipe, is 
more rare. A very lovely bird it is too. The head of this 
bird is brown, slightly streaked with white; down the centre 
runs a yellow stripe from the base of the bill to the back 
of the neck, a similar streak runs from each eye to the back 
of the head, and two yellow stripes edged with black run from 
the shoulders down the back to the extremity of the tail. The 
wings are dotted with spots or eyes similar to the spots on a 
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BEFORE THE START. 


peacock’s tail. The female of 
this bird is more resplendently 
coloured, the yellow of the male 
giving place to white in the 
female, while the neck and 
breast are of a reddish-brown, 
and the wings bear the metallic 
greet ish-blue sheen that is worn 
by the common starling. I have 
referred to this bird at such 
length on account of its rarity. 
It is also found in swampy 
places further in the interior. 
Though I have frequently 
spoken to hunters about it, 
very few indeed seem familiar 
with it. 

Three of us went by invi- 


= Sates ‘ é 8. ’ tation of a Dutch farmer to 


shoot with him on a farm of 
his on the Karroo, and capital 
sport he showed us. It was 
on this occasion that I killed one of those giant game-birds 
known as the Gom Paauw or great Kori bustard; it was 
the work of great patience, the circumvention of this bird. 
They are of an enquiring turn of mind, and thus, by exciting 
their curiosity, they fall a comparatively easy prey to the 
sportsman. The method followed is to walk down by pro- 
ceeding in a gradually lessening circle; the bird, watching 
you the while, all quite unconsciously is doing the same to serve 
its curiosity and eventual downfall. The Paauw is a grand 
table bird, and is frequently killed weighing as much as 3olb., 
though higher up country the weight of 7olb. or 80lb. has been 
attained. So fat do these birds become that, after being mortally 
struck by a ball, birds have been known to tower to great 
heights, to fall like a meteor to the ground, on striking which 
they have been burst and even bruised into a pulpy mass. 

The next iilustration represents a Hottentot kraal, with its 
owner and his family in the foreground. The surrounding 
country will enable the reader to form some idea of what the 
Karroo country is like. Vast undulating tracts of this sort 
extend for miles, and the stranger not yet used to the country 
imagines himself cast loose upon a veritable desert.’ But 
it is not so, or our Hottentot friend would not have built 
his homestead there. Moreover, it is but a few miles distant 
from the mission, at which establishment our swarthy friend and 
family have received a ccurse of Christian instruction, which has 
given them the understanding that work is the salt of life. 
But, be it observed, his work is of the sort that killeth not, or 
we should not read of so many of his example’s order living to 
green old age. Yes, he is a patriarch of a sort. He has his 
flocks of goats and sheep, he possesses a few cows, whose 
offspring he trains to draw his waggon to the town, where he 
can dispose of his produce, and in return secure supplies ample 
for his family’s consumption until more produce is ready for the 
market. This family is one of many hundreds dotted about on 
the confines of the Karroocountry. They are eligible neighbours, 
the women-folk always being ready to turn an honest penny by 
doing service. Many of them are matchless as laundry-women, 
and put honest elbow-grease into their work, free from vile and 
destructive alkalies. ‘The veldt fairly gleams at times with vast 
areas of bleached and bleaching cotton fabrics. It is seldom 
you will find a Hottentot woman with a soiled dress, especially 
if the material be of a ‘* warranted to wash” order, 








In expeditions of the kind 
we were engaged upon, not 
the least pleasant part of the 
twenty-four hours is that period 
whereiri one indulges in the 
“ night-cap ” and bye-bye pipe. 
A hearty supper disposed of, 
the well-picked bones of sundry 
game birds lending an adi- 
tional brilliancy to the log fire, 
which flickers and plays lov- 
ingly around and upon the 
rotund visages of both white 
and black members of our 
community, ont are pulled the 
rugs and pillows, pipes are 
thoroughly under way, a glori- 
ous full moon rises from behind 
the distant outlined range of 
hills, and on the broad of our 
backs we are enjoying to the 
full the beauties of a night such 
as only Southern latitudes can 
boast. Graduilly conversation 
dwindles to occasional adjec- 
tival expressions of disgust, as 
the small black bats or pesti- 
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lent might moths flutter across A HWOTITENTOT PATRIARCH AND FAMILY. 


the faces of would-be sleepel i 


Thecrisp, chirrupy noise of the crickets, grasshoppers, and beetles, 


re 4 


with the occasional note of the hoarse-voiced bull-frog, strike the 
ear new to night sounds with peculiar echoing sounds. And so 





for seven or eight hours we are enjoying a sleep siwh as can 
only be won by the exercise to the full of muscular energies. 
Then the dewy morn breaks upon us, with everything 
around awakening as it were 
to a new birth. The grasses, 
the trees, their very leaves, 
seem to be stretching out joy- 
fully to the rising sun, as it 
were in thankfulness for the 
light. The swart Kaffir atten- 
dants renew the fires, the 
kettles are slung over them, 
the coffee-mill sends forth its 
grating sounds, a_ sufficient 
warning for all but sluggards 
that a new round of daily duty 
is about to be entered upon. 
Presently the ringing laugh from 
the deepest pool in the neigh- 
bouring stream announces that 
some three or four of our party 
are indulging in a_ splash. 
Others soon join, and apres the 
savoury odour from the frying- 
pans announces that the venison 
cutlets @ da Lord Bacon will 
soon be ready to be disposed 
of. The Burton River has a 
rocky bottom, and clean swept. 
The serious member of our 
society, still deep in the 
cooling pool, relapses into the 
transcendental; being caught 
in the ,act, our photographer 
takes and makes an example 


T:1E SERIOUS MAN RELAPSES. of him. i. Evioz 


A SWIM FOR:A SALMON. 


[ was many years ago in the extreme North of Norway. 
he river is let now at a high rental, but in those days it 
was untroubled by the sporting tenant, and for many 

weeks I took my toll of the fish it held with the glad permission 
of the farmers along the banks, in whose rough houscs I alwavs 
found a hospitable welcome. The river was large, but there 
were no boats on the pools, and so all the fishi:.g was from the 
bank and by wading. An attendant was not a necessity, and as 
I always prefer when fishing to be alone, I rarely if ever too‘ 
anyone with me, Somctimes one of my native friends, seeing 
the glitter of my rod, would come down for a short chat, but 
more often than not, from morning to night, I neither saw nor 
spoke to a living being. When the catch was heavy, I used to 
hide the fish at certain marked spots among the brushwood on 
the banks, and in the evening take or send a boy or two to fetch 
them. But it is surprising what a weight a man can carry when 
it consists of fish that he has himself caught. And then, too, 
the distance was not great, for the fish were always divided 
among the farmers in whose water I had got them. 

Well, one day I had been fishing for two hours without 


moving a fin, and about six o'clock in the evening reached a 
stretch of water which I had named Christopher’s Pool, after 
the owncr of the neighbouring farm. It was difficult water to 
get at, but it usually held good fish. At the top of the stretch 
there were shallows, extending for some hundred yards. At the 
foot of these lay an island in the centre of the river. Down 
either side of this the narrowed river tore in a series of rocky 
rapids, forming at the tail of the island on the right bank a large 
salmon pool. The right bank of the river at this spot was 
thickly wooded and the water too deep fcr wading, so that the 
only way to fish the pool without a boat was from the island, It 
was just possible to reach this from the left bank by deep wading. 
Owing to the strength of the stream it was necessary to start 
about 4oyds. above the island and. wade downwards and 
across. The return journey was far more difficult. One had to 
force one’s way straight up stream, foot by foot, in the com- 
paratively shallow water in the centre of the river, and then 
struggle across the deeper water to the bank, washed down a 
yard for every-foot of ground one gained. At the tail of the 
island it was necessary to wade in again. The formation of the 
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island here was continued under water down stream in a long 
sandy spit which ended in a rocky ridge with deep water on 
either side. The water was quite clear, so that it was easy 
enough to see the ridge 3ft. to 4ft. below and not difficult 
to wade up and down along it. The pool was only fishable by 
casting from the ridge. 

I waded across on the evening in question and struggled 
and tumbled through the brushwood, and after putting my rod 
together again, sat down at the bottom of the island for a few 
minutes’ rest. The busy mosquitoes were quickly humming in 
clouds above my head, but a lighted pipe kept them at a safe 
distance as I examined the water and chose my fly. It was a 
perfect evening. The afternoon had been heavy and cloudy, but 
as the sun sank behind the high fields a breeze sp-any up which 
quickly swept the misty veil from the blue sky; the sultry air 
grew fresh and brisk, and the fish, which had been lying in 
sluggish lethargy all the afternoon, began to stir in the stream. 
Asmall grilse sprang out twice almost within reach of my rod 
tip, several others showel themselves at the head of the pool, 
the trout in the back-water began to rise at the flies which were 
swept over them by the gentle gusts, ard further down I saw 
several large fish lazily break the surface. 

I waded some way down the spit to avoid the smaller fish, 
which seemed to be at the top, and b+gan in the middle of the 
pool. for several yards nothing stirred to my fly; then I had 
one dashing rise, but the fish refused to come again. I had 
almost reached the end of my tether, when well out under the 
further bank, and just as the line gracefully uncurled itself from 
along cast and the fly dropped with a plop into the water, there 
was a great swirl, a bar of silver flashed in the air for a moment 
against the dark background of urd :rwood, and the reel rang out 
as a fresh-run fish tore madly down and across the stream. In 
a second or two it turned and came straight at me up the sluggish 
centre of the river between the two streams, almost drowning 
the line, whilst I retreated up the submerged spit, gathering in 
the line as I went. As the fish felt the pressure of the rod once 
more, it flung itself out of the water again and again, and lashed 
savagely at the line; then failing to break the hold, it turned 
swiftly across the stream to the left, and yard by yard fought its 
way bravely upward against the heavy current. A few minutes 
of this useless labour would have exhausted it, and I was 
beginning to prepare for the end of the struggle, when it turned 
and made another wild dash down stream.” Had it kept on it 
would probably have broken me, as I could not follow it ; the 
water was very heavy, and my tackle not: over-strong. The 
river was too clear for anything stouter than medium single 
salmon gut. I took off all strain, pulling the line hastily off the 
reel with my hands, and the fish stopped, as they often will do 
under such circumstances, and then came slowly up again, this 
time making for the right-hand stream in which I had hooked it. 
The current here was much less strong than in the other branch, 
and it made its way almost up to the isiand. Then losing its 
temper as it met the swift current of the rapids, it dashed 
savagely down stream again, somersaulting and lashing the 
water into foam. ‘These frantic efforts soon exhausted it. It 
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began to roll over helplessly. I drew it without much difficulty 
into the slack water near my feet, and unfolding my pocket gaff, 
leaned over from the ridge. The fish seemed almost dead now, 
but just as the steel was reaching over its shoulder it made one 
last feeble dash for liberty. In my cramped position on the 
ridge I was too slow; the line caught in the gaff; I released it 
by a quick thrust forward, but in doing so lost my balance; I felt 





THE HAUNT OF THE SALMON. 


the edge of the spit slip from under my feet, and I was struggling 
in deep water with a rod and gaff in my hand, clogged by 
a heavy pair of wading trousers, open at the top, for the evening 
was very warm. 

It is hard to recall what happens in a moment like this, but 
[ remember that as the ground slipped from under my feet I put 
the gaff from my right hand into my left, in which I still grasped 
my rod, and tried to struggle back to the spit. It was but a foot 
or two from me. But my body and legs were hampered by the 
wading trousers, and the current washed me further and further 
from it, and soon I was below the end of the ridge. There was 
but one hope now, and that was to swim across the stream to the 
bank. I forgot all about the salmon, but I stuck firmly to the 
rol and gaff with my left hand, and throwing myself on my right 
side, I struck out steadily with my right arm. The current was 
swift but steady, and it seemed to be carrying me to safety, but 
my legs grew heavier and heavier. At first the waders, full of 
air, had buoyed me up, but as they filled with water my feet 
sank lower and lower, till | was almost upright in position. My 
legs and body seemed wrapped round in close swathings of lead, 
the weight of which paralysed me. 1 could no longer make any 
way towards the bank, but was being swept helplessly down 
towards the dangerous rapids 
below. As I realised my posi- 
tion, my heart seemed to stop, 
and an indescribable numb 
feeling of despair robbed me of 
every bit of strength left. 1 
was like my poor fish; the 
struggle was nearly over. 

The water was washing 
round my closed mouth and 
filling my nostrils as my feet 
suddenly grated on a_ rock 
and then on loose shingle. A 
branch swept my head; | 
seizel at it, and missed it. A 
few plunges and struggles, and 
I was on my feet again. The 
numb, helpless feeling vanished 
as suddenly as it had gripped 
me. I stumbled to the bank, 
and a strong arm seized me 
by the collar and held me 
firmly, whilst I steadied myself 
and shook the water from my 
head and face. 

As my wits returned I 
realised that I was still clutch- 
ing the rod and gaff. firmly in 
my left hand. The line must 
be smashed surely, but as 
I reeled up I felt, to my 
extreme astonishment, a dead 
pull at the end. The 
current was here slack, for 
ia nin de lh I was standing now in a 








shallow back-water under the bank. There was little diffi- 
culty in drawing the fish up to me. It had fought a gallant 
fight, and for a while we had been comrades in misfortune. 
1 admit that for a moment I thought of sparing it, but the 
owner: of the water was at my elbow. I hardened my heart, 
and put the gaff into its side. It was so exhausted that it gave 
scarcely a convulsive twitch. The fish and the rod were hauled 
up the steep bank through the brushwood; I was dragged up 
next, and as the kindly farmer pulled off my waders and wrung 
out my dripping clothes he explained that he had been watching 
me from the moment I had hooked the fish, but had been unable 
to help me. * He had shouted several times, but with the water 
in my ears I had not heard him. The current had carried me 
into the shallow back-water at the very bottom of the pool, 
1ooyds. below where I had fallen in. 

However, a brisk walk home, though in wet clothes, put me 
all right. The fish weighed only 12lb., but fresh-run salmon of 
this size often fight a far harder battle whilst their strength lasts 
than bigger fish. Certainly this was the pluckiest one that | 
ever met, and it came within very little of killing its would-be 
slayer. If I had been washed by the current but a yard or two 
to the left I could not have been saved. G. H. Natt. 








GRASS SNAKE AND TROUT. 
[To THE Epiror oF **CountRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,--T am writing to tell you of a curious, and I think unusual, scene which I 
had the luck to witness lately, and which was witnessed by several others besides 
myself. We were on the banks of a little streamlet in the South of England, 
when we heard a splashing in a pool below us, and looking over the bank saw a 
large grass snake wriggling its way backwards out of the water and up the bank, 
and holding in its mouth a trout of some 5in. long. It had the trout by the 
tail. The latter was struggling furiously to free itself, but the snake held on 
and made way up the bank. At length, by a more frantic struggle than usual, 
the trout freed itself altogether and slipped back into the pool. Without a 
moment’s hesitation the snake slid down after it, searched about in the pool, ard 
then, failing to catch the trout by these means, gathered itself into coils in the 
shallow part of the pool, and there sat, with its coils in the water and its head 
clevated out of the water, evidently on the watch and prepared to strike as soon 
as the trout should give it an opportunity. At this moment, I am sorry to say, 
the natural antagonism which Satan’s impersonation of a serpent for his own 
evil purposes seems to have implanted in the human heart towards all the snake 
kind proved too strong for one of my companions. | He rushed down the bank, 
and gave the snake a blow with his stick which was virtually fatal, and in this 
sufficiently brutal manner put an end to the interesting drama. Yet, even so, 
all interest was not gone from it, for what followed was most curious. The 
trout continued swimming round and round the pool in an aimless and stupid 
manner, which did not leave a doubt in our minds but that it had been in some 
uncanny way fascinated or mesmerised by the snake. It was just in the same 
condition as a rabbit pursued by a stoat—its natural faculties all gone or 
benumbed. There is little doubt that the snake while watching it was, in 
reality, fascinating it, as it is called, and that but for my friend’s interference it 
would soon have had the trout again at its mercy to strike at will. Altogether 
it was most curious, and not the least curious point about all these dramas of 
snake fascination is, in my opinion, that the animal that is so fascinated that it 
can make scarcely any effort to escape, is yet able, when once seized, to struggle 
with all its forces. Perhaps others of your readers may be able to throw some 
more light on this interesting subject.—F. L. M. 

[We are obli-ed by our correspondent’s very interesting account, and would 
echo his hope that some others of our readers may give us any sim lar experiences 
that may have come in their way.--E».] 
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SHY-FEEDING PIKE. 
[To rie Eprror or ** Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir, —There always seems to be someth’ng new to be said about fish. I have 
lately had an experience with pike that is new to me, though no doubt common 
enough. A pike had run me, taking my float under water, three several times, 
and I could not hook him. Finally, I was drawing in my live bait, when | saw, 
in the deep but c!ear water, the pike following it, but declining to take jt, 
Thrice he followed it so, as I drew it oat, and once lhe even went so far as to 
take the tail of the bait and give it a bite and a tug under my very eyes, but he 
would do no more. He would not take such a grip of it as to reach the hooks 
of the tackle. It may be that he saw the hooks and did not like the look of 
them ; but as it was the very tackle which the pike :ome days took voraciously, 
I am inclined to think that it was that mysterious something in the air or 
the water which makes all fish at times inclined to play with their food rather 
than eat it, a state of things intolerably exasperating. —PISCATOR. 
DWARF SHRUBS ON GRASS, 
(To tHe Epiror or “Country LIFE.” ] 

Sik,—Being about to add a terrace to my garden, what dwarf shrubs to line 
walks would look best, and when should they be planted ?—ArRgour. 

{We presume you mean to form groups of shruls upon the grass, not 
merely ‘line ” the walks, which would not be a pretty way of planting. Hardy 
azaleas, rhododendrons, Andromedas, kalmias, and other peat-loving shrubs; 
Ber eris, especially the beautiful B. Darwini; Olearia Haasti, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, cytisus, Chinese snowball tree, Viburnum plicatum, Daphne 
mez reum, very welcome when smothered with its fragrant flowers in spring ; 
some of the brooms, witch hazel (Hamamelis arborea), Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, very fine at this season; pernettya (peat soil), Philadelphus Lemoinei 
or microphylla, Rubus deliciosus (very pretty on grass turf), and Magno'ia 
conspicua. Your question is not very clear. If you want groups of evergreens, 
kalmias, rhododendron, olearia, Andromeda (if not too cold a spot), cotoneaster, 
and pernettya woul suit. Hardy azaleas are beautiful in spring when smothered 
in bloom, and in autumn when the leaves change colour. You could associate 
tall lilies, day lilies ([emerocallis), phloxes, delphiniums, perennial sunflowers, 
and other tall hardy plants with the shrubs. Groups of the Chinese guelder rose 
are very handsome. The beds could be margined with tufted pansies. The 
time to plant rhododendrons is the present or spring, but they may be planted at 
almost any season.-—ED. ] 

CARRIAGE BRAKES. 
{To THE Epiror or ‘ Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I have what I think to be legitimate cause for complaint, and I do not 
know where [ am likely to complain to more purpose than in the pages of your 
valuable paper. My quarrel is with the coach-builders. One would think that 
there need not be any great variety in the size of the rubber and vulcanite 
brake-blocks for all ordinary-sized carriages—would think, at all events, that 
half-a-dozen sizes of blocks and sockets would be enough for all practical pur- 
poses, so that when a block was worn out all that would be needed would be to 
send to the maker the size of the sockets, or the number of the old block, and 
you-would at once get back a new one of similar size. Instead of that what do 
we find ?—exf r/o crede. I have late'y worn out the brake-b!ock of a new 
carriage. I take the size of the block and ask for other similar ones at the 
place where the carriage was built. ‘‘Oh,” I am told, ‘‘ there are none of these 
ready made. We will get them made for you.” How annoying to have to 
wait with a badly-worn block until a new on: is made! And what incredible 
clumsiness in the planning, what an inadequate adap'ation of means to ends, is 
shown in this making the socket of such a size that the ordinary size of blocks 
will not fit into it! It would be too absurd to be credible if only it were not 
true. I sincerely hope that this plaint may reach the eye of some of the coach- 
building fraternity, that it may open that eye a little to the interests of them- 
selves and of the public, so tat we may possibly have less of this ridiculous 
trouble in the future. —EQUuEs. 





DAVID COPPERFIELD’S HOME. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
31r,—I enclose a photograph, in the hope that you will think it sufficiently 
interesting to publish in CounTRY Lire, It represents a house at Blundeston, 
in Suffolk, which is supposed to be the original of The Rookery, immortalised 
by Charles Dickens as the birthplace and early home of David Copperfield. 
Whilst cycling recently in the neighbourhood, I could not resist the temptation 
to goa few miles out of my way in order to visit the village, and the accom- 
panying photograph is the result. The trees in which dangled the ragged old rooks’ 
nests loved by David stand at the end of the front garden. At the back of the 
house there is the yard in which the pigeons and fowls of which he was so fond 
might have been found. From the window seen at the side of the house in 
the photograph, the view of the church 
and sundial on which the red light 
shone in the early morning as David 
looked out from his mother’s room, 
and the o!d churchyard in which the 
sheep fed, can be seen exactly as 
described in Dickens’ favourite work. 
The old Rectory, for so it is now 
called, has a rival in its claim to be 
the original Rookery, but I am inclined 
to think that it has the prior right to 
be considered the house to which Mr. 
Murdstone brought so much misery, 
for the other in several ways does not 
tilly with the recorded description of 
the Rookery. I hope you will be 
able to publish the photograph. It 
is very interesting to me as a lover 
of the writings of Charles Dickens, and 
I venture to think that others to whom 
the works’ of the author of ‘The 
Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club” have given delight wi:l share 
with me the feeling that the 
original of the early home of David 
Copperfield has a particular interest-— 
C. A. Rupp. 
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WELL-DEVELOPED MARGUERITE DAISY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
$1r,—I send you a photograph of a Marguerite daisy (Frutescens grandiflorum) 
growing in my garden. The plant is 4ft. 6in. high, and 2a2ft. gin. in cir- 
cumference. This is its third summer, and it has been absolutely white with 
bloom.—E. Laws, F.S.A. 








THE TREATMENT OF SAND-DUNES. 
[To THE Eprror oF  CountrRY LIFE.’ 
Sir,—A few months ago I was reading with great interest, in your excellent 
paper, some correspondence on the treatment of sand-dunes, and the best 
method of consolidating them into an effective sea-wall. I read the corre- 
spondence with the greater interest because I was myself at that time occupied 
in work of that very nature on the East Coast of England. I did net then 
take any part in the correspondence, for I felt that I was only the merest 
tyro. I was studying and experimenting. I am doing so still, but I think I 
may now claim to have passed, at all events, my first standard, and I think 
it may be of interest to some of your readers to learn what I believe myself 
to have leari.t in the process. The first great principle seems to be to give 
the sand a nucleus, and then let it build itself up... To cart it about is as 
useless as it is lahorious. The plan we have found answer best is to stick in 


E was born under a baleful star. I know, because I was 
there at the time. But at the outset of this veracious 
history, to prevent probable misunderstanding, allow 

me to assert that what follows in all its details is literally and 
absolutely true. Naturally deficient in imagination, I would not 
attempt to embellish so curious a narrative as this, which, were 
I gifted beyond all literary romancists, I should only mar by 
adding fiction thereunto. 

Well then, for the Jecus in quo, a lumbering Yankee-built 
ship of some 2,000 tons burden, bound from Liverpool to 
Bombay with coal, and at the inauspicious opening of my 
subject’s erratic career wallowing in the storm-torn sea off the 
Cape of Good Hope. His mother was a middle-aged lady 
swine, with a bitter grievance against mankind in general, 
and her present owners in particular. Brought on board during 
the vessel’s stay in Madras the previous year, she had never 
forgotten or ceased to lament her native jungle, nor had the 
long course of gentle treatment and good food modified by a 
single vengeful gasp her virulent hatred of all and sundry. 
Insult was added to injury when, in Liverpool, she was mated 
with an alien spouse, the chubby pink-flushed whiteness of whose 
skin made no greater contrast to her inky hue than did the calm 
placidity of his temper to her furious, unappeasable, and con- 
tinual rage. Manv tokens of her regard were scored deeply 
along his fat sides; indeed, but for the manifest impossibility of 
getting a fair bite at him, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
she would have devoured him alive. 
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thorn bushes to form the nucleus. Round these the sand will gather and drift, 
and will soon form a substantial bank. As soon as this bank is risen nearly to 
the top of the thorn bushes, we stick in more thorn bushes, and again 
the sand will gather and make a bigger bank. There really. seems to be 
very little limit to the extent to which this process can be carried on. 
And all the while we have found it good to be planting the marram, 
both on the sand-banks (chancing its being covered up, and hoping that 
the roots, at all events, may help in consolidating the bank) and 
especially at the edges of the bank, where the sand is less likely to be disturbed 
again. This marram is wonderful stuff. At first I fancy we made the mistake 
of planting it in too big bunches, and it did not do so well ; but then we were 
told, by one who had had much experience of this kind of work on the Continent, 
that it did a deal better if it were planted in smaller sections, say just three stems, 
as they broke away from the bunch of roots, thrust into the sand in a hole poked 
by a stick. And our experience confirmed the soundness of our friend’s advice. 
The marram rooted itself, and spread very quickly. Of coursé I know that the 
real way to do this work is the planting of great fir trees, as they have done in the 
Llandes, but that is rather a labour of love for the benefit of posterity, and what 
most of us want is something that will keep out the sea and prevent the sand 
from blowing in the immediate present. For these purposes I am inclined to 
think, though I give my experience for what it is worth and very much subject 
to correction, that there is no better plan than that which I have tried roughly 
to describe. —EAsT ANGLIAN, 





THE GREATEST WEIGHT OF A SHEEP. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—A good portion of the community in this country are sheep-farmers. A 
discussion has lately arisen as to the greatest weight a live sheep has been 
known to be. I have in my possession a catalogue of the annual show held at 
Islington in 1888. This shows that the weight of some of the sheep exhibited 
exceeded gewt., or 1,008lb. It is not believed that such a thing is possible. 
I therefore write you on the subject, and would ask you to kindly inform me in 
your ‘ Correspondence ” columns what is the greatest weight a live sheep has 
been known to scale? I feel I cannot appeal to a better authority, and thank 

you in anticipation.—J. M. GERALD. 

[We fear that we cannot answer you offhand regarding the weight of the 
heaviest sheep ever known, but we may inform you that in this country the 
Lincolns are the heaviest breed. The difficulty in arriving at a conclusion 
regarding the weight of the heaviest individual sheep at any of our shows lies in 
the fact that it is the custom to exhibit them in threes and not singly. Therefore 
beyond all doubt the weight of the sheep exhibited at Islington Cattle Show in 
1888, which you state to be 1,008lb., refers to that of the trio, and not of only 
one memler of the pen. As it is reasonable to infer that the best-fed and 
heaviest sheep find their way to the Islington Cattle Show of the Smithfield Club, 
we give you the heaviest weights per pen of some former years, which are :-— 
1894, Iocwt. 2qr. 5lb.; 1895, gcwt. 3qr. Iolb. ; 1896, gewt, 2qr. ; 
1897, gcwt. 3qr. 6lb. The above sheep were all Lincolns, which were 
exhibited in rens of three, so you can now calculate the average weight of our 
heaviest sheep.—ED. ] 





THE TRAGICAL TALE OF .. . 


THE BOOMERANG PIG. 





Now it befel upon a certain evening, when a bitter north- 
east gale was brewing under the lowering leaden sky, and the 
weird whistling of the coming tempest made melancholy music 
through the complaining shrouds, that an interesting event in 
her history drew near its fulfilment. In anticipation of this 
occurrence, our carpenter had rigged up a rude sort of fold 
under the topgallant forecastle, and within its narrow limits she 
was ranging tiger-like, champing her foam-flecked jaws, and 
occasionally tobogganing from side to side in various unhappy 
attitudes as the ship tumbled every way in the bewildered sea. 
When the watch to which I (a small urchin of fourteen) belonged 
came on deck at midnight I was immediately told off by my 
inveterate foe, the second mate, to attend to the requirements 
of the “lady in the straw.” Inverted commas are necessary, 
because the ‘“‘ straw” did not exist, nor any substitute for it; 
nothing but the bare deck polished to a glossy slipperiness by 
the incessant friction of the sliding sow. There was a fresh 
hand at the bellows before we had been on deck many minutes, 
and all the watch were soon perched aloft, struggling short- 
handedly with the acreage of thundering canvas, while the ship 
plunged so violently that I could only remain under the fore- 
castle by clinging, bat-like, to the side of the pen that confined 
the miserable mother-elect. During that vigil of terror and 
darkness (for I had only one of those ancient teapot-shaped 
lamps, that yield more smoking stench than light) eleven 
wretched parti-coloured morsels of pork came into being, the 
advent of each one exacerbating the feelings of the already 
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irantic parent to such a degree that she became a veritable fury, 
and to my terrified eyes seemed to dilate with potentialities of 
destruction. Out of the whole family I succeeded, at the immi- 
nent risk of my own life, in saving two from the jaws of their 
maniacal mother, and one of those sagaciously succumbed before 
eight bells. I received small thanks tor my pains, and narrowly 
escaped a colting at my tyrant’s hands, who saw his visions of 
abundant sucking-pig rudely dispelled by what he was pleased 
to call my dam’ pig-headed foolishness. 

It boots not now to tell of the wealth of ingenuity I lavished 
upon that ill-starred piglet to whom I stood perforce in loco 
farentis—how I must needs lasso the snorting, shrieking 
mother, and, having entangled her legs fore and aft, drag her 
to the side of the pen and lash her securely down, while I held 
my fvrotégé to one streaming teat after another. Enough that 
the care of that solitary remnant of a family embittered my days 
and rendered my nights sleepless interregnums of weariness. 
Unto all things their appointed end, saith the sage, and so at 
last 1 was freed from this porcine incubus by my charge having 
grown able and wily enough to dodge his unnatural parent, and 
snatch his sustenance from her in a variety of ingenious ways. 
But still he might not trust himself to sleep near her, and so he 
discovered a nest beneath the heel of the bowsprit, whereby her 
insatiable desire for his destruction was completely frustrated, 
since she could by no possible artifice get at him. After many 
days it was noticed that Sisti (as for some hidden reason he had 
come to be called) invariably wore at the end of his tail a 
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crimson ornament, which, upon closer examination, was found 
to be where something amused itself, or themselves, by uibbling 
during the night. The carpenter, who is always called upon to 
repair everything on board ship except ropes and sails, turned to 
and bound up the lessening terminal with a piece of tarred canvas, 
and plentifully besmeared the outside of the bandage with tar 
also. And this he did many days, because tar, and dressing, and 
a little more of Sisti had always disappeared in the morning. 
So the outrage continued, and the tail became more and more 
abbreviated until it was entirely non est, and the midnight 
marauders had actually excavated a socket in the corpus delicti 
nearly half an inch deep. 

By this time we had reached Bombay, and were busy, with 
the aid of a swarming host of coolies, in getting rid of our grimy 
cargo. But someone found time to suggest that a place of 
safety for Sasti should be found during the night, fearing that, 
unless something was done soon, we should seek him one 
morning and find only a disembodied squeal. Consequently 
Sisti was captured every evening, and, protesting discordantly, 
was confined in a coal-basket, which was carefully enclosed in 
the after hatch house. The plan succeeded admirably, so far 
that the diminution in our stock of pork ceased. But one 
morning, when the after hold was empty, the hatch house was 
lifted off as usual and placed by the side of the gaping hatchway, 
its door open, and Sisti lying, forgotten, in his basket.- All 
hands went to breakfast, while the coolies below, as was their 
wont, stopped work, and, squatting in the after hold, held a 
conversazione. In the middle of our meal there was a hideous 
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uproar, and an eruption of the heathen from all the hatchways, 
greenish-grey with fright, and swarming madly in every possible 
direction—overboard, aloft, anywhere. When at last we were 
able to elicit from the demented crowd the reason for their panic, 
we learned that as they were all toiling strenuously to prepare 
the coal for a renewal of our operations, down into their midst 
came flying a demon of Jehannum in the guise of a gigantic pig, 
with vast bat-like wings, and eyes of the bigness of a man’s fists 
glaring like red-hot coals. What wonder that they had fled, 
Hindoo and Mussulman alike, at the sight of their abomination 
in such an avatar of dread hurtling down upon their shaven 
crowns. The story sent us all seeking below, little dreaming 
that the luckless Sisti was to blame. Presently we found him 
lying by the side of the keelson, badly hurt, but cheerful as 
ever. And with that indomitable pluck that had endeared him 
to us all, he not only survived, but made a complete recovery 
within a week. 

Now, however, his rotund body had taken a curve, by 
reason of which he always appeared to be in the act of reaching 
around to look for the tail that had been. This peculiar bent of 
his figure had the strangest results whenever he took exercise. 
Wherever his goal might be, and in spite of his most energetic 
efforts to reach it, he only succeeded in describing what I am 
obliged to call a lateral parabola, along which he would eventually 
arrive at some unforeseen spot near his starting-point. Nor were 
the co-efficients of his curves at all regular. Sometimes, owing 
to the energetic efforts he made to counteract this inevitable 
curvilinear bias, a series of 
maxima and minima _ were 
produced which, when traced 
upon the deck, afforded some 
very interesting problems in 
the parallelograms of forces. 

But I regret to record that 
the principal result of his 
errata was a decided increase 
in the local consumption of 
Scotch whisky. For our 
jovial skipper became so inor- 
dinately vain of his boomerang 
pig that he issued invitations 
to his fellow captains in the 
harbour, in quite a reckless 
fashion, to come and_ see 
what an unprecedented curio 
he had gotten. They came 
multitudinously, came to scoff, 
but remained to grow purple 
with laughter and lose all 
their loose change in _ bets 
upon the probable points of 
arrival made by Sasti in his 
gyratory gallops after sweet 
biscuits. And they returned 
to their several ships in a 
charming variety of uncon- 
ventional attitudes, vocal but 
not harmonious, at irregular 
intervals during the night. 
Meanwhile Sisti, hampered 
beyond even swinish dreams 
of avarice, waxed fat and almost uncontrollable. Jute de vivre 
filled him from end to end—from snout to socket. It seized him 
suddenly at all sorts of times, causing him to squeal hysterically, 
waggle his incipient hams momentarily, and then launch himself 
into space along the line of some marvellously complicated 
curve terminating in the most unexpected places. 

As long as Europeans were about him he was safe, 
except for an occasional belabouring when he chanced to upset 
some luckless passer-by. But we were ordered round the 
coast to Cocanada in ballast, and, to expedite our loading 
there, took a number of coolies with us. On the day of our 
arrival, and shortly after anchoring, all hands were seated peace- 
fully at dinner on the forecastle head. Below, on the shady side 
of the forward house, the ‘‘ bundaree” had prepared the coolies 
meal, an immense flat dish of rice piled into a cone, with a 
number of tiny wells of curry round the rim, and a larger 
reservoir of the same fiery fluid at the apex in a sort of crater. 
Around this the placid Hindoos crouched on their hams 10 
orthodox fashion, and each right hand had just begun to manipu- 
late a bolus of curry-moistened rice for conveyance to the expec- 
tant mouths, when with a meteoric rush Sisti came round the 
corner of the house in a grand ellipse, and landed in the centre 
of the rice-pan. This was too much for even those mild coolies. 
With yells and imprecations they sprang for handspikes, 
belaying-pins, etc., and rushed upon the unclean beast, perfectly 
mad with rage. Our big retriever, who hated all black men 
impartially, and was therefore rigidly limited to the poop as 4 
rule, saw the melée, and, judging doubtless that it was high 
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time for his interference, came flying from his eminence, all 
shining teeth and horrible snarl, into the centre of the struggling 
mass. For a brief moment nothing could be clearly distinguished ; 
then suddenly there was a break up and a stampede. Every 
coolie sprang overboard like the demon-possessed swine of 
Gadara, leaving Neptune sadly sniffing at the lifeless body of 
Stisti, which lay embedded in a heap of the befouled and 
scattered rice. 


ON THE GREEN. 

OTH Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton have shown themselves in good form lately. 

B In the monthly competition of the Leasowe Club Mr. Ball, in spite of a 

penalty handicap of ten strokes, tied at a nett 92 with Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, allowed three, for the optional subscription prize. It is true that no less 
than three pla ers finished in fro: t of these two, and so tied at a nett 91 for the 
monthly medal and the sweepstakes, but none of them was entered for the 
optional. 

At Blundellsands it was in the regular autumn meeting that Mr. Hilton 
distinguished himsel*, winning the challenge cup and memento with a fine gross 
score of 81. It isa long and trying course, this of the West Lancashire Club, 
Mr. Chisholm, with 85, was nearest to Mr. Hilton, and the handicap prizes 
went to Mr. D. Rowlands and Mr. T. E. Sampson, with nett 83 and 84 
respectively. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson was competing on the second day of the Royal 
Ashdown Forest Club’s September Meeting, but not on the first, and won the 
scratch prize with 78, 78 being also the nett score at which Mr. Bateson won the 
handicap prize. On the first day the scratch best was Mr. C. L. Reade’s 83, 
and M:. Cox and Mr. Shue tied at a stroke less for the lowest nett return, the 
former winning on playing off. 








“The Three Musketeers.’ 


VW are getting along famously. The country will have 
a company of actors who can act, speak, and carry 
itself with /e bon aiv, the breadth, the emphasis, and 

spirit which, we were afraid, were rapidly dying. There is a 

breath of ‘the old legitimate ” about it, refined and modified and 

improved by modern style and culture and naturalness. I do 
not know in how many London suburbs Mr. Lewis Waller 
intends to play Mr. Hamilton’s version of ‘The Three 

Musketeers’’; but, whenever he does approach London, I 

cordially advise Londoners to venture a journey to the confines 

of the capital, there to enjoy a rich and racy dish of romance. 

We were all delighted at the Camberwell Métropole. We 
went back to our offices under the spell of the swashbuckling 
melo.lrama we had been enjoying, and not even a journey in the 
Chatham and Dover oil-lit carriages could diminish our ardour 
when our quills were in our hands and the “ devil” was at our 
elbow. For Mr. Henry Hamilton, who has the pen of a poet 
and gives to this hotchpotch of incident and adventure a grace 
and charm which literature always gives, has done his work 
admirably. He has not written a great drama, artistically 
speaking ; as a matter of fact, it is impossible that “‘ The Three 
Musketeers ” of Dumas should be a drama, in the strict sense 
of the word, at all; a single incident might be extracted from it 
and made into a good play, for then there would be time for 
the development of character, and the proper progression of an 
idea; but he has done what, from another point of view, is 
even better—he has provided us with a most exhilarating and 
fascinating entertainment. He has squeezed Dumas _ very 
thoroughly; he has not only pressed the spirit and the 
atmosphere of Dumas into his work, but he has crammed more 
of the detail and incident into it than could have been thought 
possible in a single play. 

We begin with the entry of D’Artagnan into Paris; we end 
with the death of Buckingham at Portsmouth. Betwixt these 
two, in five acts and a tableau, we are hurried from escapade to 
escapade, from intrigue to intrigue, from hair-breadth escape to 
momentary defeat ; we watch the machinations of His Eminence 
the Cardinal Duke Richelieu, the vacillation of the King, the sad 
love story of the Queen, who has been whitewashed in three 
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The newly-lorn affection for the four-ball match seems to continue at 
St. Andrews. Lately Andrew Kirkaldy and Lord Dudley have been playing 
Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Mure Fergusson on these conditions. |The amateurs were 
giving a third, which su elv was very severe odds, for even treating Lord Dudley 
as a guantité négligeable, which is not altogether courteous to the nobility, it is 
hard to see how the best ball of the two others was to give a third to Andrew 
Kirkaldy alone. And in the first match the result was in accord with th’s 
estimate, for Kirkaldy and his partner won by five. In the afternoon match 
the two amateurs got a hard half, Mr. Laidlay holing the last hole in three, and 
playing finely throughout. Mr. Laidlay, indeed, is said to be playing as well 
as ever he did, even if not better than ever before. We see that Mr. Mute 
Fergusson has been taking his place at North Berwick in the foursome so often 
played with such even results between Mr. A. J. Balfour and Mr. Laidlay, and 
Mr. Penn and Mr. de Zoete. With Mr. Fergusson in Mr, Laidlay’s place the 
result was no less even, the last match played being halved. Mr. Laidlay does 
not seem to have been in the field for the Old Club’s medal at North Berwick, 
and it was won by Colonel A. M. Brown, with a score of 93. 

No one for the present seems quite disposed to take up Park’s bold challenge 
to play for a hundred pounds a side over four greens. The fact seems to be that, 
apart from the actual prowess of the challenger, which no one can presume to 
doubt, no stranger much cares to ‘ face the Musselburgh music.” The Mussel- 
burgh crowd that assembles to watch a golf match is a queer one; most of its 
units hold Park as their hero, and in such a motley assembly there might well 
be one or two black sheep who might not be above such tactics as putting a foot 
down on the ball of the man they did not want to win. One of the best-known 
of the professionals “sized up” the situation nicely by the remark that ‘* Ye’ll need 
a great fightin’ man for your caddie gin ye play at Musselbrae.” No doubt there 
was a little of the exaggeration that gives spice to an epigram in this, but there 
was also the flavour of truth required to give it force. If only Park woud 
consent to bar Musselburgh, we believe his challenge would be readily taken 
up; but then it is asking a deal of a man when he puts forth so brave a 
challenge as this to bar the very green on which, of all, he is most at home. 
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coats in order that our sympathy for her should be ardent, the 
devilries of Miladi—though, in this play, they seem somewhat 
clumsy and obvious, and are far removed from the Machiavellian 
craft of Dumas’ conception. We are kept in a state of most 
pleasant excitements of all kinds, through which the dramatist 
leads us at break-neck speed. - 

The most thrilling moment of all was when the four 
Musketeers, after their convivial wining, cross their swords and 
swear to save the Queen; the most amusing where D’Artagnan 
comes to Miladi’s bedchamber, which has been darkened for the 
reception of her admirer, and, befooling her, learns all her secrets, 
and at length disclosing himself in the darkened room, indulges 
in mortal combat with this pleasant lady, who for some moments 
threatens him hotly with the point of her dagger. Mr. Waller’s 
description—a very long description—of his ride to London was 
most excellently done, the actor’s fine elocution here having a 
splendid chance, of which he availed himself to the full. 

Some purists have objected because Mr. Hamilton has 
allowed D’Artagnan to fall into real love with Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle, who for the purposes of the play has been considerably 
ennobled, being a maid-of-honour, instead of a waiting-woman as 
in the novel, and because Miladi is allowed to kill herself, instead 
of being executed by the Musketeers. But I hold that in both 
instances the dramatist was entirely justified. Gabrielle provides 
us with a pretty love story, which such a piece certainly requires. 
And however bad a woman may be—and Miladi is bad—and 
however well her execution at the hands of a number of men 
may read in a book, such an incident cannot possibly be made 
attractive on the stage. And, after all, a book of adventure 
cannot stand on the same plane of inviolability as a book of 
character analysis and metaphysical exposition. 

Such a piece wants to be carried along without hesitation, 
pause, or deliberation, and it received quite the right treatment 
at the hands of Mr. Waller and his admirable company. Mr. 
Waller himself was in his element. He was D’Artagnan—a 
D’Artagnan with a sense of humour; a swaggering, devil-may- 
care D’Artagnan who doffed his cap and bent his knee in courtly 
style, made love like a tornado, picked a quarrel as nonchalantly 
as he would order his dinner; a handsome, dashing chevalier, 
and a thoroughly good fellow into the bargain. Mr. Waller has 
never done anything better, which means that the part could 
not be better played. The three Musketeers of Mr. Bassett 
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Roe, Mr. Goodheait, and Mr. Gurney were worthy companions 
for him; they would have delighted Dumas himself. Miss Kate 
Rorke was charmingly feminine and pathetic as the Queena, Mr. 
\lexander Calvert was a courtly and impassioned Buckingham, 
Miss Walton a pretty and appealing Gabrielle. Miss Florence 
West made Miladi as little of a Lucretia Borgia as possible, and 
did not really inspire one with very much dread. There was no 
indication of a buried demon in her; but this was probably 
as much the author’s as the actress’s fault, and Miss West was 
always interesting and artistic. Mr. Hamilton Knight was a 
splendid De Tréville; Mr. Heslewood gave a thoughtful and 
interesting reading to the part of Richelieu, but he made the 
Cardinal too bluff and open. 

The mounting of the play is capital, and assists the illusion 


materially. 6 ae GS 





wa ITTLE Miss Nobody,” at the Lyric Theatre, is a step backwards in 
regard to form, but is a very bright entertainment nevertheless. 
It is a reversion to the style of ‘* musical comedy” in modern dress, 
which has disappeared from the home of its birth, the Gaiety ; but the antiquity 
of its model in no way robs it of its liveliness and sparkle. Mediocrity in old 
types is fatal, as many imitations of “In Town” have found to their cost ; but, 
if the show be really vivacious and pleasing, the medizval nature of its class 
does not matter at all. 


—d 


There are many clever people engaged in ‘* Litue Miss Nobody,” and the 
mounting is pretty and brilliant in tue extreme. The chorus is exceptionally 
good and numerous, and the same gratulatory adjectives apply equally to the 
dancing troupes. To attempt any criticism of such a piece would be absurd ; 
one can but chronicle its effect upon an audience. Miss Kate Cutler is always 
charming and dainty and refined ; Mr. Lionel Brough is there to lend an air of 
dignity to the wildest humours. There are many ocher clever folk to interpret 
Mr. Graham's story and lyrics, and to sing Mr. A. E. Godfrey’s and Mr, Landon 
Ronald’s tuneful and unambitious music. 

Drury Lane Theatre has another huge spectacle in ‘‘ The Great Ruby,” 
quite as marvellous a series of stage pictures as has ever been seen, even at this 
home of stage device. It does not matter much who wri es the story so long as 
Mr. Arthur Collins is there to tell his authors what he wants, and what show- 
scenes he wishes to introduce. All the writers have then to do is to get a fi'e 
of the evening papers for the last six months, see what has happened, and adapt 
the most dramatic of these events of real live for the s'age. This, and one other 
point only, the proper fitting of Mis, John Wood with’a part, are the only 
essentials in the concoction of a Drury Lane drama. 

On these lines Messrs. Cecil Ralegh and Henry Hamilton have put 
together a piece of more than average skill, although they fall off very con- 
siderably in the middie of the play, which is by no means worthy of the exciting 
beginning ; but they are fortunate enough to reawaken the interest in the last 
act, else it is to be feared that not all the wonderful stage effects would have 
been proof against the tameness of the action. It is curious, by the way, to 
hear our authors chaffing the novelette style of fiction, for if ever there was a 
novelette adapted to stage uses it is *‘ The Great Ruby.” The stolen jewel, the 
Russian **Countess” at the head of a gang of thieves, the extravagant 
Mrs. Malaprop, wife of a worthy and wealthy tradesman, the spendthrift Prince, 
the penurious Stock Exchange aristocrats, the sentimental hotel cashier, the 
worldly mother, the wicked Lord, the upright Guardsman, the wonderful 
detective—why, the /am7/y Herald introduced us to them years ago. 

It is the spectacular part of the show and the funniments of Mrs. John 
Wood which will crowd Drury Lane for many a week to come. The balloon 
scene is an extraordinary aflair—most realistic and fanciful. To see the earth 
recede, to enter the clouds, to be enveloped in the mists of the aerial strata, is an 
enjoyment in which there is something very real at Drury Lane; it is quite as 
sensational and quite as remarkable as the diving scene we were shown last year, 
which created something of a furore among those who are interested in this sort 
of thing. 

Lord’s Cricket Ground is not too effective, in spite of its crowds, its drazs, 
and its luncheon parties, partly because if we are to have Lord’s on the stage 
we ought at least to catch a glimpse of some cricket, partly because scenes in 
which are mixed real figures on the stage and a painted populace on the back- 
cloth are hardly ever convincing or pretty, and partly because the scene is not 
at all necessary to the action of the play, and the authors have not made anything 
happen there of any importance or with any amusing qualities. But the village 
street is a most delightful picture, one of the most beauti.ul as a piece of painting 
that has been seen on the stage. Animation is lent to it by the fully-equipped 
coach-and-four, the cyclists, and the rest of Mr. Collins’s notions. 

A fine scene, too, is the lounge of the Oatlands Park Hotel, and here the 
dramatists have struck quite a superior noie, the note of pathos under fun, 
Mrs. John Wood held the audience in a state of absolute stiliness whilst she 
went through her sleep-walking scene. It was a splendid piece of acting, and 
the “curtain” was worthy of something much higher than melodrama. The 
Military Tournament at the Agr'culiural Hall, Islington, is yet another astonish: 
ing piece of stagecraft. Though it went far too slowly on the first night, one 
could easily imagine how very real.stic it would be in a very short time. 

There was too much halting in the acting, but the company is so good a 
one that this fault must by this time have disappeared. Mrs. John Wood was, 
of course, the life and soul of everything ; a strong and striking performance 
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of the Russian Countess was that of Mrs. Cecil Raleigh; Mr. Robert Pateman 
was an admirable swell cracksman ; and many others of the long cast acquitted 
themselves most promisingly, most of them being very nervous, and so less 
effective. One of the features of the evening was the music of Mr. James 
Glover, who writes so effectively for every conceivable situation on the stage. 

Despite the prettiness of its music, the splendour of its staging, the clever. 
ness of several of its interpreters, he would be a bold man who would prophesy 
success for the new opera at the P.ince of Wales’s Theatre. ‘fhe story is one of 
the faintest and weakest that has been seen on the stage for a very long while. 
M. Clerice’s music is very graceful and dainty, and Mr. Willie Edouin is 
immensely funny. But at present the plot is of a nature to nullify the efforts of 
the cleverest composer and company. Perhaps Mr. Edouin will be allowed a 
free hand, till the entertainment consists of little else but himself. Then there 
would be a chance of success for ‘‘ The Royal Star.” 


The Bee Tent. 


UR illustration shows one of the methods adopted by the 

Kent and Sussex Bee-keepers’ Association for spreading 

the knowledge of bee-keeping among our rural popu- 

lation. The picture was taken at Dover Floral Féte recently, 
when the Bee-keeping Association of Kent and Sussex held its 
annual Bee and Honey Show. ‘The expert of that association is 
manipulating a hive of bees within the gauze screen of the tent, 
and, having quickly found the queen bee among the tens of 
thousands of her workers which he has just driven from a straw 
hive, is handing her majesty round to his audience in a glass 
box for their inspection. Great interest is everywhere evinced 
in these bee demonstrations and lectures, and many are thereby 
enlisted to 3well the ranks of the county bee-keepers. The more 
bees there are in a parish the more produce there is in the fields 
and orchards. Profitable as honey and wax are to our bee- 
keepers, these direct products do not anything like represent the 
fuli value of the bees’ work ; for although in many a rural parish 





the bee-keepers reckon their collective take of honey every year 
to be at least a ton, and often more, we must not forget that 
those very bees while collecting their honey have at the same 
time been instrumental in the bringing to perfection tons of seed 
and fruit. Of all the insects with which the blossom of fruit 
trees teems in spring, the bee is by far the most numerous; the 
bulk of the work of pollination is done by apis mellifica, or honey- 
bee. Every bee-keeper ought to belong to the Bee-keeping 
Association of his county; it only costs 5s. or 6s. a year, for 
which small subscription he gets many advantages. 





THERE was plenty of racing in different parts of the Unied Kingdom 
‘5 last week, and if, for the most part, it was not of very high class, one 
cannot always be living up to the level of a Do.caster St. Leger week, 

and such sport as we had was none the less pleasant for being enjoyed amidst 
quieter surroundings. The week’s proceedings were opened at Warwicx, where 
the going was hard enough to keep down the strength of the field, and_ backers 
had a better time of it than usual. .The second day was marked by the victory 
of Hermis on in the Stoneleigh Plate. This three year old colt, who made a 
victorious début on this course in November last, and went into winter quarters 
with a big reputation in consequence, has been expected all the season to win @ 
good race. He had been a disappointment hitherto, however, and this is the 
first time he has got home first since his initial victory on the same course 
nearly a year ago. He will probably pay for following if he is kept in his 
own class, which is evidently a good way below what it was once thought to 
be. His sire, Rightaway, who was a good horse when in training, is very likely 
to take a high place on the list of winning sires before long. 
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There is no pleasanter little meeting anywhere than 
that at Great Yarmouth, which is always looked forward to 
as an enjoyable annual outing by the Newmarket folk. 
The principal event of the first day was won by “ Mr, 
Theobalds’” Phoebus Apollo, a use‘ul son of St. Simon and 
Polynesia, who was expected to do great things as a three 
year old, and who occasionally shows some form to justify 
the expectations once formed of him. <A son of good old 
Petronel—Torpilleur by name—won the Great Yarmouth 
Two Year Old Stakes; and Common’s son, Bindweed, 
took the Hastings Nursery. Away in the far North, at 
Ayr, that marvellous old slave Cestus, who has tried his 
h ind at everything, and has been running for a great 
number of years now, won the Stewards’ Plate of a mile. 
The Virginian, by Ayrshire—Virginia Shore, with odds of 
5 to I laid on him, beat Rosemount and Grey Nob for 
the Maiden Plate; and then that dreadful old. thief, 
Curzon, who once ran second for a Derby—a very bad 
one, no doubt—got home in front of a moderate lot in the 
Corinthian Welter Handicap Plate, and was afterwards 
bought in for 100 guineas. 

An excel'ent meeting at Great Yarmouth was brought 
to a successful conclusion on Thursday, when Stonebow, 
by Crowberry, upset the favourite, Sanglamore, in the Yare 
Handicap of five furlongs. At Ayr, Mr. J. Snarry’s 
home-trained Model Agnes was only beaten by a neck for the Juvenile Handicap, 
giving 15lb. to the winner, Letcombe Bowers ; and the principal event of the 
afternoon, the Ayrshire Handicap, went to Highfield House by the aid of 
Royette, who beat the favourite, Kopely, somewhat easily by three-parts of a 
length. Wales was fancied by his connections, but could only finish fourth, and 
Northern Farmer, who was backed at 5 to 1, ran badly. 

A large attendance on both days and fair racing characterised the Lingfield 
Park Club September Meeting. Wildfowler’s absence from the Autumn Stakes 
field caused some amount of disappointment, so that Sir J. Blundell Maple’s 
Hall Caine, who was first past the post in this event, only had four competitors, 
and, with the exception of St. Ia, a moderate lot to overcome. On the second 
day Silver Fox, who changed hands in the spring, made his first appearance for 
his new owner in the Club Open Welter, when he got home three lengths in 
front of Vestalin, who was divided from Justiciary by half a length. In the 
Burton Mid-weight Handicap the blinkered Lexicon ran well, and won 
with plenty to spare, although Emsworth, with his rolb. penalty, needed 
stalling off. 

The hard going no doubt had its effect on the strength of the fields at 
Lingfield. The executive had dene all that was possible to remedy the effects 
of the drought, but such a long spell of dry weather as we have lately had is 
bound to tell its tale, and it will no doubt have a considerable influence on the 
result of the Cesarewitch. 2 

Of considerably greater interest than any of last week’s racing were the 
doings on the first of the autumn handicaps. Jeddah, who seemed to me to 
have a chance, has been scratched ; and although Carlton Grange is one of the 
best handicapped horses in the race, his market position hardly looks as if ail 
were well with him. He has been very closely handicapped with St. Bris, who 
must have a great chance with only 7st. 5lb. Readers of these notes will 
know how I have always written down this horse as a bad one, but here he is 
only asked to carry a bad horse’s weight. It must not be forgotten either that 
he is a much better horse over the Cesarewitch cotirse than on any other. He won 
this race two years ago, carrying 6st. 6lb. ; he ran well, and finished fourth, last year, 
with 8st. 2lb, in the saddle, and this year he will only have 13lb. more on his 
back than he won with in 1896, which is the exact amount he ought to have 
improved since then, according to the scale of weight for age. I think, there- 
fore, that he is sure to be dangerous, especially as we know that he will stay the 
full distance, although I must admit to preferring Carlton Grange, who has to 
give him 3lb. for finishing just in front of him last year. On the other hand, 
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there may be something wrong with the last-named. King Crow, on some of 


his form, would look to have a great chance with 8st. 2lb., were it not for his 
Manchester running with St. Bris, which makes it impossible for him to give 
11lb, to the Kingsclere horse. 

Another, in my opinion, that can have no chance whatever of 
beating St. Bris is last year’s winner, Merman, and I should think that 
Webb’s stable are much more likely to depend upon his fellow-country- 
man, Uniform (6st. 13lb.), of whom, however, we have to take it on trust 
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that he will stay this distance. Another Waler that I know to be a good 
horse, and who may run well if he goes to the post, is Survivor (7st. 2lb.), 
but he, again, has never yet performed over a further distance than a mile and 
a-half, and he has not been long in this country either. It is, of course, 
quite obvious that History has been given a chance with only 7st. 6lb., whilst 
Herminius will stay every yard of the course—which is more than most of his 
opponents will do—in spite of his 8st. 7lb. Barford and Up Guards, with 
7st. 7lb. each, may have chances, and should Chit Chat be a real stayer, 
and as good as he once was, he wou'd not take long to win with his 6st. rolb. 
I fancy that something has been wrong with South Australian, or he would 
have got more than 6st. rolb., and [ am warned that there may. be danger in 
Love Wisely’s four year old brother, who is trained at. Manton, and has only 
6st. 2lb. to carry. I think that St. Bris holds all last year’s form safe, and 
through it a good many of the others, and that wherever he is there will Carlton 
Grange be also. Were I sure that all is well with these two, I should expect to 
see them first and second. Either or both of the two Walers, Survivor and 
Uniform, may be dangerous if they run ; whilst if Captain Machell were to fancy 
Chit Chat, he would not be far off; and I have a sneaking fancy for a four year 
old of Goletta’s class, with 8st. 3lb., if she should be prepared for this race in 
preference to the Cambridgeshire. 

In writing of the two Walers, Uniform and Survivor, I ought to mention 
the facts that the former, having been amiss lately, has done little or no fast 
work in @onsequence, whilst the latter has not been long in the country, and it 
has not yet been settled, I believe, whether or not he shall start, so that I must 
recommend my readers to leave both these horses alone until more is known as 
to the intentions of their owners. At Manchester on Friday, the Noble Duchess 
colt looks like winning the Lancaster Nursery, and Fosco the September 
Handicap. Of course, Nun Nicer would win the Palatine Plate if she went to 
the post, but in her probable absence I should fancy Cap Martin. On Saturday 
the Prince Edward Handicap, for which the top weight will hardly go to the 
post, might be won by Hermiston, who has only 6st. 4lb, to carry. On the 
same day there is sure to be good racing at Hurst Park, where I am told 
to look out for Bridegroom If. and Crafisman. 


Newmarket Trainers: Mr. A. J. Gilbert. 


NE thing to be learnt from a study of the English Turf is the fact that a 
() knowledge of horseflesh is hereditary in some families. | Everyone who 
knew the Blankney Stud in the days of its zenith will remember the 
stud-groom to whose care and skill its many successes were so largely due, and 
it was only in accordance with the fitness of things that a son of his should 
have taken to a trainer’s life. This son is Mr. A. J. Gilbert, who was once with 
the late Mr. Hume Webster at Marden Park, and who now resides at Water Hall, 
Newmarket, where he trains a useful string of horses for Sir Maurice Fitzgerald. 
Among the horses trained there is the three year cld ifeir 
Male, by Ayrshire—Rose Maylie, of whom a portrait is 
given herewith. He is a good-looking chestnut colt, of a 
hard wiry type, and it was hoped that he would run well in 
this year’s Derby, in which, however, he did not get a place. 
Since that he has given 5lb. and a beating to Pheon in the 
Zetland Plate, at Newmarket; whilst in the early part of 
May last he ran second to Cyllene for the Newmarket 
Stakes. As a two year old he won the May Plate at 
Newmarket, and the Soltykoff Stakes, at the same place, 
in the following July; and although he has been somewhat 
of a disappointment this year, he is probably a useful 
horse over his own distance, and a very likely sort to make 
a good four year old. Other portraits are those of the 
three year old Sweet Hampton, by Hampton out of Bende- 
meer, by Mogador, her dam Neroli, by Cannobie, who 
finished second to Elfin in the Exning Plate at Newmarket 
last May; of the four year old Dosia, by Kendal out of 
Salts of Sorrel, by Coltness from Wood Sorrel, by Spring- 
field ; of the two year old Zelva; and the three year old 
White Prince, by Prince Hampton out of Whitefoot, by 
Albert Victor, lier dam Flora MclIvor, by Prince Charlie 
from Biretta, by Orlando. Sir Maurice Fitzgerald’s 
colours, cherry and blue cap, have not been long known 
under Jockey Club Rules—I think he had a ‘‘ jumper” or 
two in training some years ago before he took regularly to 
racing—but he has made a wise selection in choosing 
Gilbert for his trainer, and as he has got together a 
useful little string of horses, he is not unlikely to win his 
fair share of races in the future. He began life in the Rifle 
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being several times mentioned in despatches. He was for 
along time aide-de-camp to H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught, with. whom he went to India in 1883, and to 
whom he is s'ill an extra equerry. He has got a useful 
colt in Heir Male, although he has not done so well this 
year as it was hoped that he would, and he is not unlikely 
to have a better still before long. No victory would Le 
better received on Epsom Downs than that of the cherry 
and blue cap in the greatest race of the year, both for 
the owner’s and the trainer’s sake. Let us hope that it 
will not be so very long before we see it come to pass. 


The Yardley Yearlings. 


§ ier last was an important day in the history 
of the Yardley Stud, when the Messrs. Tattersall 
were busy all the afternoon, and Mr. Y. R., 

Graham’s incomparable collection of brood mares we:e 

dispersed to the four corners of the United Kingdom. On 

Tuesday next Newmarket will be the rendezvous, and we 

shall witness there the sale of the yearlings and the six 

stallions, Endurance, Farndale, McMahon, Pioneer, Privi- 
lege, and Vibrate. Of these last, Endurance is a very fine 
horse, and a beautifully-bred one, by Sterling out of Siluria, 
by Lord Clifden from Mineral, by Kataplan. Farndale is by 
the same sire out of Yessel, by Blinkhoolie; and 
McMahon, by Macgregor out of a Lord Lyon mare, is 
a beautifully-shaped horse, and full of quality. A grand 
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horse and a certain stud success is Pioneer, by Galopin out of Moorhen (Gallinule’s 
dam). He gets very good-looking stock, too, with his own powerful loins and 
beautifully-placed shoulders. Privilege is an own brother to Isonomy, with all 
the racing-like quality of his family ; and Vibrate is a grandly-bred sire, by 
Hampton out of Vibration, hy The Duke from Whisper, by Flatcatcher. 

The yearlings include filteen colts and eighteen fillies, of which any one of 
the first is well-bred and good-looking enough to make a race-horse of class, 
whilst the latter are every one of them worth a good price for stud purposes alone. 
A big fine lengthy colt is the bay by Pioneer—Awe, by Blandford, and full of the 
best Yardley blood, though some judges may prefer the brown by the same sire 
out of Lena, by Blandford, and going back to Sterling and Weatherbit. The bay 
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colt by McMahon—Alpine Forest, by Albert Victor, is very inbred to Whale- 
bone, and will make a great fine colt, with grand limbs; whilst the same sire 
has a nice thick, well-balanced bay colt out of Sequana, by Plebeian, that goes 
back to the same blood as Isonomy’s, and is a great galloper in the paddock. 
A very promising sire was Sir Frederic, who unfortunately died not long ago, 
and who is here represented by a long, low, wiry, useful-looking black colt out 
of Oriska, by The Duke, in my opinion certain to win races. I was showna 
big, clean yearling, by Pioneer out of Sterling Duchess. This is a black or 
brown colt of considerable character, and as he represents the always successful 
combination of Blacklock and Birdcatcher, he ought to make a race-horse, 
Blandford has a nice square colt out of Neilgherry, by Hermit ; and most good 
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judges will like the lengthy, true-shaped bay colt by 
McMahon —Golden Days, by Sterling, who is very near 
the ground everywhere, and a very sharp-looking sort. 

A lengthy, promising youngster, but backward, is the 
bay colt by Stechford—Duchess of Kilwarlin, by Kilwarlin ; 
and buyers will probably prefer the more forward bay by 
Sir Frederic out of Lady Chippendale, a firm, clean colt, 
with size and bone. We then came to my favourite, the 
bay by Pioneer or McMahon out of Lady Besika, by The 
Duke from Bithyz, by Sterling. This is a level, blood- 
like youngster, full of quality, and almost certain to race. 
He will probably make a good price. Full of the best 
Yardley blood are the chestnut colt by Endurance—Shy 
Duchess, by Sterling, and the two bays by Sir Frederic— 
Rocking Stone and by Pioneer—Saponaria respectively, 
whilst there is plenty to like about the chestnut by 
Endurance—Milcote, although, being a June foal, he is 
rather small at present. This colt goes back to some very 
hard blood. 

I was next taken to see the fillies, of whom it is not 
too much to say that, bred as they are, they are worth a 
lot of money even if they never win a race. Five are by 
Pioneer (Blacklock on Birdcatcher), who also has a half- 
share in three others, three by the stoutly-bred McMahon, 
one by Petronel, and the rest by the Yardiey-bred sires, 
Endurance and Sir Frederic, whilst most of them go 
back, on their dam’s sides, to the best Yardley strains. 
The one representative of the defunct Petronel is a strong, 
thick chestnut, out of Duchess of Gretna, by The Duke 
from a Sterling mare ; and of the Pioneers, the powerful, 
big-boned bay out of Nepenthe, by Sterling, and going 
back to Knight of Kars, is sure to attract attention, 
whilst a very fine mare is his dauzhter of Total, by 
Standard. This filly looks like winning plenty of races, 
and making a great brood mare afterwards. 

The strong, well-grown daughter of Tibby, by Sterling, 
and the fine, slashing filly out. of Teb, by Sterling, are 
both beautifully-bred yearlings, combining Birdcatcher, 
Blacklock, and*Touchstone ; and of the doubtfully sired 
children of the same horse (Pioneer) most people will like 
the strong, compact, deep-bodied daughter of Catch Up, 
by Plebeian, whose parentage he shares with Sir Frederic, 
and the fine, big, hardy-looking bay filly out of Fastness, 
by Retreat, who might be a daughter of McMahon. The 
same two sires also share a sharp, quick bay out of Bithyz, 
by Sterling ; -whilst-a very smart young lady is the latter’s 
daughter of Prisca, by Timothy from Tenax, by Sterling. 
The well-bred Endurance is responsible for four really good 
fillies, of whom I especially liked the bay out of Playaway, 
by Playfair, a shapely, well-balanced sort, of nice quality, 
and the level, hard-looking, big-quartered chestnut out of 
Merry Tune, by Merry Sunshine, from a Rataplan mare. 
Two beautifully-bred fillies by the same sire are the well- 
grown bay out of Hippolyte, by Plebeian, from an Oxford 
mare, and the active bay daughter of Free, by Plebeian 
out of Sister to Freeman. 

Good fillies, too, are the compact bay by McMahon 
out of Chelsea China, by Sterling, and the same sires 
long, low, hard-bred brown out of Rock Crystal, who 
goes back to Sterling and The Duke ; whilst Sir Frederic’s 
two bays, out of Tacita, by Sterling, and Yardley Marigold, 
going back to Marigold (dam of Doncaster), by Teddington, 
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are not unlikely to make us regret the loss of that beauti- 
fully-bred sire. Taken altogether, these are an undoubtedly 
good lot of yearlings that have been well treated, and brought 
up in a thoroughly healthy, natural manner. They are 
all full of the very best blood in the Stud Book, namely, 
that which has produced Sterling, Isonomy, Energy, 
Enthusiast, Common, Isinglass, Gallinule, and good race- 
horses and great sires ; whilst of tle fillies, there is scarcely 
one which can fail to make her mark either on the race- 
course or at the stud. Ourposr. 


A Quiet September Morning. 


NE of the little trials which Masters of Hounds 
() have to put up with during the early days of the 
cub-hunting season is the complaints which some 
of their followers and supporters make when they learn that 
hounds have had a turn amongst the cubs without their 
assistance being invoked. I have heard some rather hard 
things said at times on this subject, and I am bound to 
admit that in this, as in most other matters on which his 
critics pour out the vials of their wrath upon him, my 
sympathies are with the Master. 

The old order changeth in fox-hunting as in other 
things, and the advertising of cub-hunting fixtures in the 
Jocal papers is a new departure which has obtained in a few 
hunts for the last year or two. It is one, however, of which 
I certainly do not approve, ¢.¢., with respect to the earlier e 
days of the cubbing. Towards the middle or latter end of 
October it does not matter, for then foxes are no longer 
held up, and, moreover, the young entry has got to 
know something about its work. Nothing can be more 
detrimental to young hounds than the rides crowded 
with horsemen. A young hound gets off the line, makes for the ride 
to find his huntsman, and comes across a lot of strangers, some of whom, 
anxious to do good, no doubt, but not knowing how, straightway crack 
their whips and rate him. Is it to be wondered at that he does not know what 
is wanted of him, and that he perhaps does no good for many a week? With 
so many people only caring for the riding side of hunting, and utterly unable, 
when they are out, to keep still and keep silent, is it to be wondered at that the 
Master keeps his first cub-hunting fixtures to himself ? 

How much hounds can be taught when there is no field out to speak of, 
and when quietness prevails, I have frequently seen, but I perhaps never saw it 
so strongly manifested as I did one morning during the present month. Havin., 
deservedly or not it is not for me to say, a reputation in some quarters for 
possessing a little discretion where fox-hunting is concerned, I had an invitation 
from a Master of Hounds to meet him on one of his early cub-hunting expeditions. 

It was one of the hottest mornings in September ; there had been no rain 
for weeks, and though there was a plentiful dew, the sun was so powerful that it 
soon dried up everything. I had a fifteen-mile ride before me, so I perforce 
had to make a very early start, and I was well on my way by the time the village 
clocks were striking four. The ride was a pleasant one, though it was certainly 
hot for the time of year, and my horse was s'eaming when daylight came to 
show me the beautiful valley which I was crossing, steeped in a summer fog, 
which the sun was just beginning to colour with his rays. There is no ceremony 
on these early mornings, and hounds, having started as soon as it was well 
light, had begun the morning’s work before I got to them. However, I got 
to the down-wind side of them, and soon heard old Bajazet’s tongue proclaiming 
that he was on the line of a fox. But there was no'merry chorus to follow up 
Bajazet’s solo, which soon ceased, and than this there could be no greater proof 
ofa wretched scent. In a few minutes I came across the huntsman, who told 
me that they had marked a fox to ground in an earth no one knew of, but that 
they had only hunted very slowly, Bajazet having almost all the work to himself. 

As we proceeded to draw the next covert, I was able to see the strength of 
the field. There was the Master, a farmer on acob, and myself, with the hunt 
servants and a second horseman, making seven all told. In the next covert, a 
very likely plantation, there was nothing but a straight line, as if a disturbed fox 
had gone through. Then we came to a magnificent woodland of great extent. 
I don’t think I was ever in a thicker covert. The bracken was up to my knees, 
and I was riding a horse over 16h. 2in. There was thick cover in every 
direction, with here and there an open space, and with good rides. Whippers 
In were posted, we all took our places, and hounds began to draw. Soon 
Bajazet’s note again was heard, and I happened to be close to him when he 
opened. The other hounds flew to him, but they could not speak to it, and 
though their quest was eager enough, they could not own it. The old hound 
spoke again and yet again, hounds busier as they went on with it, then Melody 
took it up, then another and yet another, and as a whipper in holloaed ‘* Tally-ho 
over” at the end of the ride, they burst into a merry chorus enough. 
‘Three cubs, sir,” he said to the huntsman as that worthy galloped on to his 
hounds, And so round and round the woods they ran, occasionally checking, 
and when this happened they were held steadily on to where perhaps a minute 
or two before the ‘‘ Tally-ho over,” uttered quietly, with no scream and no 
excitement, told that the fox was gone. So when they hit off the line again, 
having been working busily for it all the time, the young ones are under the 
impression that they did it unassisted. After some half-hour’s work one of the 
cubs makes an unlucky turn, hounds catch a view of him, and in another minute 
they have rolled him over. 

But some hounds are running another fox, so no time is lost in what a 
huntsman of my acquaintance calls the funeral ceremony, and away they go to 
do their best to get hold of another. The cubs are running about in all directions 
Now, and though scent is bad, hounds stick well to their work, because there 7s 
nothing to disirac’ their attention. No galloping field, no whip-cracking, no 
animated conversations at corners of the rides—everyone is intent on the business 
ofthe day. So though scent is Lad, hounds hunt first one fox and then another out 
of the covert, thus teaching them a lesson they are not likely to forget. At last 
the last cub slips away, hounds close at him, and wi'h no chance of stopping 
them. Neither would they have been stopped if there had been a chance, 
for the cub is dead beat and can only last a field or two. ‘There is many a 
slip,” however, and when we get to them it is to find they have marked their fox 
to ground in a strong earth some three or four fields from the wood. 

Spades are at once requisitioned, and as the digging proceeds someone who 
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has joined us at the earth protests against it as being hard on the fox. ‘It is 
far harder on my hounds, sir,” was the Master’s reply ; ‘‘ they have been running 
for upwards of two hours and a-half, they were close at their fox, and must have 
killed him within a quarter of a mile, and they have been disappointed through 
an earth being open which should have been stopped. Fair or unfair, I mean 
them to have him.” And have him they did. 

Taking it on the whole, notwithstanding the bad scent, it had been a 
thoroughly good morning’s work, from which hounds had profited exceedingly, 
and as I parted with the huntsman I could not help asking him what he thought 
would have been done had there been a field of fifty out on such a morning. 
His answer was monosyllabic. ‘* Nothing,” said he, and I am bound to admit 
that that is my opinion. And then at least four-fifths of that field of fifty would 
have gone home finding fault with the hounds, the huntsman, and the whippers 
in, happily unconscious of any errors on their own part. RED ROVER. 








have seen them: for several years, and I was amazed last week at the 

condition of Washington Hill, by which one crosses the South Downs 
on the way to Worthing. This is a very charming run asa rule, and is worth 
fifty of the stereotyped Brighton road ; but chiefly, I suppose, because Brighton 
is at the end of the one 10ad and only quiet Worthing of the other, the prettier 
highway is much less frequented, Sad to say, however, it is ina very loose 
condition just now in some of its stages, though not more so, in all probability, 
than many other roads of a similar type. One is constantly dodging the stones, 
as far as may be, but naturally one has to run through a good deal of ‘* puncture 
mixture ” when the road is in this state. Nevertheless, I got down to Worthing 
without mishap, although riding on light tyres. There are two things the rider 
has to bear in mind when he finds himself on a dusty surface that has been con- 
siderably cut about. The first is with regard to punctures. A natural impu'se 
is to avoid the stones as much as possible, but this requires to be done with 
discrimination. Before a sharp object can puncture a tyre it necessarily requires 
a hard backing. Now if the sides of the road are not themselves superabun- 
dantly dusty, but have a few stones scattered here and there from the centre, 
which has been cut up in a more wholesale fashion, it is safer to ride right through 
the dust and stones than over the less thickly covered sides. When riding in the 
centre, the machine will crush the stones into their soft bed, and pass over 
scatheless, whereas at the sides any stone with a sharp end uppermost, and a 
firm foundation of road beneath, will do its fell work on the wheel that is 
unfortunate enough to take it in its path. Of course, when one can steer clear of 
the stones altogether, the side is naturally preferable to the centre, but when the 
stones at the side are loosely scattered on a firm foundation, though less 
numerously tian in the centre, the latter is undoubtedly the safer place. 

The other point which should be borne in mind is that side-slip in soft 
dust is a matter of easy happening. This is a fact which comes as a revelation to 
countless new riders with each successive season, but is none the less a 
consideration which has to be borne in mina. I remember when, some three 
years ago, a writer on cycling topics incidentaily referred to the possibilities of 
side-slip in heavy dust, the statement was greeted with jeers by one of the 
wheeling journals. Clearly the man who penned the scoffing paragraph had 
done little in the way of touring, or he would have known well enough how easy 
it is to ‘*side-slip” on loose roads. If any rider should happen to doubt this 
still, he has only to betake himself to the road between Worthing and Chichester, 
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and try the effect of a sudden turn in the soft dust, 
which, at the time of writing, lies there so thickly. When 
one does slip in dust the sensation is even more perturbing 
than an ordinary s'ither in the mud. 

Who was tie humourist, I wonder, who set going 
the statement that the Dukeries were henceforth to be 
closed to cyclists? The canard was widely circulated, 
und was taken advantage of by the anti-cyclist to point 
the usual moral as to the unconscionable behaviour of 
the wicked wheelman. Even the feminine rider did not 
escape this time, as it was stated that one reason why 
the embargo was to be placed upon the cycling fraternity 
was the ‘‘improper character of the costumes worn by 
certain ladies.” The curious fact remains that, despite the 
circumstantial character of these announcements, abso- 
lutely nothing is known in the locality concerned as to 
any change of policy on the part of the ducal proprietors, 
and—to quote from a Worksop journal—the statements 
are believed to be “ without the slightest foundation.” 

A lively correspondence is being waged at the present 
moment in the Irish Press as to the conduct of the 
Dublin jarveys, whose treatment of cyclists, especially 
lady riders, is described as disgraceful. It is complained 
that the drivers are totally regardless of the rules of the 
road, and that the police are extremely lax in the ad- 
ministration of their duties in this matter, while in the 
courts, a strong prejudice, from the Recorder downwards, 
exists against cyclists as a body. Undoubtedly some 
extraordinary decisions have been given by the Recorder, 
and as for the jarveys, from what I have myself seen 
in Dublin streets, I can confirm the allegations of the 
local grumblers. So badly is the ‘traffic regulated, in 
fact, that I should feel far safer in the thickest of 
London traffic, in Cheapside itself, than in the streets 
of the Irish metropolis. The traffic there is not a patch 
upon that of London in point of density, but is rendered 
dangerous by the absence of that skilled control which 
has made London streets the envy of the world. 

If only policemen everywhere would look at matters in a broader light, 


W. Abrey. 


instead of endeavouring to pounce upon inoffending persons for the sake of 
securing a conviction, there would be less ground for complaint in regard to 
the ill-regulated traffic of provincial towns, and fewer vexatious prosecutions o 
the cyclist. At Birkenhead, for instance, a lady cyclist was summoned for riding! 
without a light. She stated that it was a quarter to eight when the policeman 
stopped her; he swore that it was a quarter past. “ And what time did the 
sun set that night ?” asked the magistrates’ clerk. ‘* Eight twenty-five,” replied 
the policeman. By his own showing, therefore, the man was no less than ten 
minutes too previous in his ardour, and a clearer instance of the desire to 
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T is no doubt a gvod thing that tastes differ. But for this 
variety of sentiments, surely the bigger queer creature of 
this illustration, the Brahminy Bull, would become in- 

tolerable in its native land, where it is the object of worship of 
the pious Hindoo. But happily it moves men of other lands, 
and especially Thomas Atkins, in all his files, to other sentiments 
than that of reverence—to laughter even, by the singular appear- 
ance of its hump. Why Thomas Atkins should want to laugh 
at it is rather hard to say; but it is to be feared that it is rather 
because he is still somewhat akin to that race of savages of 
whom it is said that the only thing they think funny, or that 
moves them to laughter, is a child in pain. That is very far 
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waylay a cyclist at all costs, I should imagine, could hardly be conceived. 
A writer in the London /zgaro states that he saw a cyclist riding down a 
hill near the Star and Garter at Richmond “at the rate of forty miles an hour.” 
One wonders why prentice hands are allowed to put pen to paper until they can 
write with some semblance of knowledge. The speed is an absolute impossibility 
in the circumstances described, and is greatly in excess of what the finest riders 
on the track, behind the best of pacing teams, have yet been able to accomplish. 
What, then, could a man do on the road, where he has his own neck to con- 
sider, and is subject to all the possibilities contingent upon riding on the 
highway ? THE PILGRIM. 


from Atkins’ attitude towards children, for he is as soft-hearted 
as any baby himself; but still it is as true as it is sad, that the 
first sight of anything like a hump on the back, suggesting 
misfortune or deformity, is rather inclined to relax the laughing 
muscle on the ordinary man’s face. Perhaps it is because 
Punch has a hump on his back. This hump on the back of the 
INDIAN BuLL AND Cow is no deformity, of course; it is “ the 
nature of the beast ” to be humpy, and what the use of its hump 
is, is hard to say. It is certain that with fat feeding the hump 
grows bigger, and leaner when the feeding becomes poor, whence 
it seems not unlikely that the hump serves as a kind of reservoir 
whence the tissues of the body may be recouped if there is 
famine in the land. But this is only conjecture. 

It seems far more reasonable that these creatures should be 
objects of worship under a religious system in which gentleness 
is the keystone even more than 
in the Christian system. The 
zebu is the type of gentle- 
ness; zebu is but another 
name for him. He is the 
most ruminant of ruminants. 
Not every zebu bull is sacred, 
and the natives ride and drive 
them, and since we hear of 
their constantly going twenty 
or thirty miles a day, it would 
seem that they are fair 
travellers. It appears, too, 
that they are endurant of even 
such changes of climate as 
our capricious English weather 
can offer them, for they 
seem in good estate in this 
picture which has for a back- 
ground a tangle that looks 
singularly like a field of 
Kentish hops. The horns of 
the creatures grow to a 
greater majesty than appears 
in the picture, but they seem, 
on the whole, to do well 
enough in this country, and 
certainly they form a very 
quaint, if not a wholly beauti- 
ful, feature in the landscape 0 
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